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for the Negro's tomorrow. The position of Negroes in the economic structure of tomorrow's America | 
will depend upon the plans and the program followed today. You can render assistance to Negroes Volur 
and service to your entire community by supporting your local Urban League in its plans for the — 
under-privileged. 
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The Editor Says 


ROBERT S. ABBOTT 





N an age that saw the rise of great publish- 

ers, he ranked with the best. And measured 

by the depth from which he climbed he sur- 
passed them all. Hearst and Watterson and 
McCormick built newspapers that became and 
still are powerful organs in moulding public 
opinion. But they built on a foundation that 
already had been laid. 

Robert S. Abbott literally started with nothing 
but his hands and brain. He had indefatigable 
energy and vision of far horizons and faith in 
himself and in his race. And he too built a 
powerful organ that for a generation has wield- 
ed incommensurable influence on the thinking 
of the American Negro. 

Robert S. Abbott dedicated The Chicago De- 
fender to the defense of the Negro race. But it 
has never been apologetic. Its defense of the 
Negro was ever in the form of blistering attack 
on the Negro’s detractors, his weapons were ridi- 
cule and scorn and defiance. He utilized the 
methods of modern journalism to inculcate 
pride in the Negro by detailing his achieve- 
ments, by giving dignity to his social life. He 
gave to America the first comprehensive Negro 
newspaper in the modern sense, with pages for 
Children, Sports, Society, Editorials, Features 
and news coverage of the Negro throughout 
America. 

If there is such a thing as Negro psychology 
Robert S. Abbott was the master of it. He in- 
stinctively knew how the Negro responded to 
every force that affected him. His paper be- 
came the first Negro paper with circulation in 
excess of a hundred thousand weekly; the first 
real national newspaper in America. 

For a number of years he has been ill. But 
even though he was inactive his spirit and the 
tradition he established were always apparent. 
His death removes one of the outstanding Ne- 
groes of our time and one of the great publishers 
of our generation. It has been said by one of his 
contemporaries, and this has much of truth in 
it, that “Robert S. Abbott taught the Negro to 
read.” 


THE NEGRO AND THE CENSUS 


HERE has been considerable discussion in 
Congress of the population census for 
1940 which will be under way in a few 
days. It appears that opposition has developed 
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to certain questions which it is alleged consti ute 
an invasion of the privacy to which every indi- 
vidual is entitled. Whether the furor which has 
been aroused is merely political sniping o. js 
based on real reluctance on the part of som: to 
reveal information which is of such a perscnal 
nature as to expose the person to possible future 
unpleasantness, we are unable to say. But the 
publicity given to this phase of the census has 
been unfortunate. It has served to obscure the 
real purpose oi the census and to minimize its 
importance in the minds of many of those whose 
understanding of its value is so limited that they 
may be easily persuaded to withhold informa- 
tion which is absolutely essential if we are to 
have accurate knowledge of the population of 
the United States in the year 1940. 

It would be a catastrophe if any considerable 
number of Negroes should adopt this attitude. 
No group in America suffers so much as the 
Negro from the absence of authentic informa- 
tion or perhaps from the mass of misinforma- 
tion, concerning the extent of his participation 
in the life of America. And it is to the decennial 
census that the economist, the sociologist, the 
politician or the business man must inevitably 
turn in order to measure progress or to interpret 
trends or to plan for the future. 

Has the Negro been driven from certain in- 
dustries? Where will we find this information 
except in the census? 

How rapidly is tenant farming increasing and 
farm ownership decreasing among Negroes? 
Only the census will tell us. 

Is the Negro’s income higher now .than in 
1930? Where but in the census volumes will 
this information be available. 

What is the Negro population in New York, 
in Illinois, in Ohio, in Kentucky, in Missouri, 
in California, Pennsylvania, etc? Political 
leaders would like to know this year above all 
years and they in all probability will have to 
go to the census to get it. 


Is Negro business enterprise growing or stand- 
ing still? And what type of business is the most 
successful ? 


These things we all want to know, so that 
we can check dangerous tendencies, correct mis 
takes and formulate plans for the future based 
on knowledge rather than conjecture. It is of 
paramount importance for the Negro to cooper- 
ate in every respect in the census of 1940. He 





has everything to gain and nothing to lose by 
helping to substitute facts for guesses as to his 
status in America. 


RICHARD WRIGHT 


OT in many years has a novel written 

by an American received the critical 

acclaim that has greeted Native Son 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection—-by Richard 
Wright, which is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. In this tremendously ex- 
citing story of a Negro boy, Wright fulfills the 
promise of his earlier book of short stories, 
Uncle Tom’s Children, and reaches the first rank 
of contemporary novelists. 

A review of Native Son will be published by 
Opportunity in a forthcoming issue, so the editor 
will not usurp the function of the reviewer by 
commenting on the book itself. But this limita- 
tion does not preclude appraisal of Richard 
Wright, who deserves the highest praise for an 
amazing contribution to American letters. From 
the meager accounts published of this young 
man’s life, this much can be gleaned: that he 
was born, and reared during his earlier years, 
in that section of America where a Negro boy is 
faced with the greatest handicaps, where virulent 
racial prejudice circumscribes his life from birth 
to death ; that he endured all of the inequalities 
that are the lot of Negroes everywhere in 
America. 

In his heart, as in the hearts of many other 
Negro youth, was flaming protest which yearned 
to express itself, and the desire and will to 
achieve mastery in the field he chose to enter. 
Only by consuming desire and unyielding will 
could Wright have achieved the power which 
is evident in his writings. But even these were 
not sufficient of themselves. He had to have 
the innate gift, that touch of genius which dif- 
ferentiates the merely good from the great. 
Richard Wright unquestionably has the touch of 
genius. He belongs to the Negro but in a larger 
sense he belongs to America and to the world 
of art and literature. 


NEGRO TRACK ATHLETES—1940 


HE winter season of indoor track com- 
petition draws to its close. It was a highly 
interesting and successful season if re- 
ports in the daily press are to be credited. Rec- 
ords were broken in thrilling contests between 
highly trained athletes, products of school and 
college and athletic associations throughout the 
country. 
In the East, the great cities on the Atlantic 


Coast staged huge indoor meets where thous- 
ands of spectators gathered to see the chosen 
athletes of the nation compete for honors and 
supremacy. Among these were a half-dozen or 
more young Negroes who reached the very sum- 
mit of athletic achievement. 

Opportunity extends its congratulations to 
John Woodruff, Olympic champion, who set 
two new world’s records in the 800 and 880 
vard races at the Dartmouth College track mect ; 
to John Borican, who likewise established a 
world’s record for the three-quarter mile race in 
the same meet; to Jimmy Herbert who, in ad- 
dition to setting a world’s record in the 600 yard 
run, carried the New York University relay team 
to brilliant victory on several occasions by su- 
perb exhibitions of courage and stamina that 
have not been surpassed in the history of Ameri- 
can track athletics. And then there were Peacock 
and Ellerbe and Thompson and Johnson and 
Ewell who pre-empted the 60 and 70 yard 
dashes whenever they were entered. 

If the Olympic games are held in 1940, it 
looks as if the Negro again will be entitled to 
representation on the American Olympic Team, 
and it may be that, as in 1936, America’s black 
auxiliaries, as Herr Goebbels calls them, will be 
a big factor in an American triumph. 


TEXT BOOKS IN MISSISSIPPI 


OWN in Mississippi they are afraid of 
Democracy. The legislature of that 
sovereign state has invited universal 

ridicule by passing a text book law for Negro 
schools. In the future, according to this law, 
text books furnished Negro schools shall be dif- 
ferent from those furnished to white schools. In 
the text books for Negroes all reference to vot- 
ing, elections, civic responsibilities and democracy 
will be excluded. Thus Negro children will not 
be informed as to their theoretical rights or du- 
ties under the democratic system of government. 

Mississippi and most of the states in the 
South have always been afraid of Democracy. 
It has never existed in most of these common- 
wealths either for the Negro or the poor white. 
The iniquitous measures adopted to deprive the 
Negro of the franchise, such as the poll tax, 
have served to constrict the democratic process 
and to limit the exercise of the franchise among 
whites. The history of the South has demonstrat- 
ed that social injustice and labor exploitation 
have not been, nor can they ever be, confined 
to the Negro, although comparatively he suffers 
most. 

The action of the Mississippi legislature would 
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be a cause for general laughter if it did not in- 
dicate the sinister character of the mental out- 
look of the elected representatives of that state, 
an outlook little short of depraved as regards 
the Negro. In a world that sees Democracy wag- 
ing a bitter fight to survive the onslaughts of 
authoritarian principles of government, Missis- 
sippi, a component part of the great Democracy 
of the West, moves toward repudiation of its 
basic principles. It is not surprising, consider- 
ing the general backwardness of that common- 
wealth, but it is important in indicating again 
how quickly even the pretense of Democracy 
may be abandoned by those who have always 
sought to evade its responsibilities. 


HATTIE McDANIEL 


OR her brilliant performance as _ the 

Mammy in the much-talked-of motion 

picture, “Gone With the Wind,” Hattie 
McDaniel has received the award of the Aca- 
demy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as 
the best actress in a supporting role in the year 
1939. Miss McDaniel is the first Negro performer 
to be so honored in the history of motion pictures 
in America. Some critics, long before the annual 
Academy dinner at which the awards were an- 
nounced, boldly declared that Miss McDaniel, 
in the language of the theatre, literally “stole 
the show,” and all were very profoundly im- 
pressed by her delineation of the character of 
the faithful and devoted servant. 

Opportunity extends its congratulations t 
Miss McDaniel for her interpretation, which 
deserved the high honor she has received. 

It is unfortunate that racial prejudice and 
fear limit the production of plays and pictures 
in which Negro actors and actresses might enact 
roles. The American theatre, being what it is, 
has always been fearful of offending the racial 
sensibilities of its potential clientele. This fear 
has permeated the motion picture industry and 
as a rule motion picture scripts are rejected by 
the great producers if they contain Negro charac- 
ters which violate the traditions of the South 
as to the Negro’s place. There have been one or 
two exceptions, notably Sinclair Lewis’ “Arrow- 
smith,” but it is commonly known that the 
South will not accept pictures in which the Ne- 
gro is portrayed other than as a menial or a 
criminal. And the Southern theatres are a for- 
midable group which very well might constitute 
the difference between profit and loss for the 
picture producers. 

As a result, the American theatre, both the 
legitimate and the motion picture, falls far short 
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of its artistic possibilities as a medium of i ter. 
pretation of American life. A great seg: ient 
of America remains practically untouched. )ne 
of the richest sources of dramatic materi | js 
neglected, and the American theatre is the oser 
thereby. 

In the Federal Theatre of the WPA there was 
a brave attempt to tap these sources which 
commercial theatre did not dare to exploit. 
the closing of the Federal Theatre was a cult ira! 
as well as a social tragedy. In its continuance 
was the possibility of performances that also de- 
serve Academy Awards and the attainmen: of 
artistic maturity by the theatre in America 


A JUDGE IN SPECIAL SESSIONS 


N the argot of the boxing world there is an 
expression, “he’s got heart.” Follower 
prize fighting instantly know what that 

means. To them it is the first requisite of a real 
champion. Not skill, not power, not physiqu 
the ultimate test, but “heart,” which means t 
he has courage, that he can “take it’—-whi 
another slang expression 
It is conceded by some grammarians 


sometimes is more vivid and more a 


| “ ” 
as well as “give it. 


conventional and correct usage of the 


And the expression, “he’s got heart,’ 
to this writer to fit perfectly the 

Fiorello H. LaGuardia, Mayor of the 
New York. For it takes “heart” to s1 
political traditions 
shall occupy in government 


as to the place th 
federal, state, 
municipal. Mayor LaGuardia has shown con- 
sistently that the accident of color has no place 
in his thinking, nor does the element of race 
offer serious limitations to the appointment or 
elevation of able men and women. He recently 
announced that he intended to elevate the Hon- 
orable Myles Paige to the post of Judge in pe- 
cial Sessions Ceurt in the City of New York 
This he did on February 19. He had appointed 
Myles Paige as the first Negro Magistrate ever 
named in the Citv of New York, and the an- 
nouncement of his elevation brought surprise 
and satisfaction to Ne groes and to liberal whites 
who saw one more racial barrier toppled. 

Opportunity again congratulates Myles Paig« 
He has proven himself a capable magistrate 
And to Mavor LaGuardia Opportunity expresses 
its sincere gratitude. 
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Will The 
Wagner Bill 
Benefit Ws? 


@ By BERNARD BRAXTON 


NE of the greatest needs of the Negro 
and the majority of other Americans is 
national health pro- 


1 comprehensive 
] by SO ial workers 


It is generally rec yomze 
tudents of this problem 
is necessary to fill one of the 

ps in the Social S 

its principal efforts 

protection against 
yf unemplovm 
problem of ill health 
thers in the low-income cl 
levastating than the prob 
nt and old age. Si 


i 


] 


lems 


mic burdens not only 


expe nsive but also | ause disability 
OSS of wages, al 
turn makes the purchase of medical care 
difficult or impossible. 
proposed national health program, in- 
senator 


e earner leads to th 


ated in a bill sponsored by 
rt F. Wagner, is now before the Senate 
imittee on Education and Labor. It would 
nd the Social Security Act and through 
leral grants-in-aid to the States provide for 
I lowing: 
Expansion of general public health serv- 
ices including public health organization 
maternal and child health services, and 
measures for the control of specific 
diseases—tuberculosis, cancer. pneumonia 
venereal disease, malaria, mental disease. 
and deficiency and occupational diseases. 
Expansion of health centers and hospital 
facilities, with particular emphasis on the 
needs of rural areas. 


Provision of medical and hospital care 
for all persons unable to secure adequate 
care with their own resources. 

Cash benefits for the loss of wages during 
illness. 


In the midst of false economy and wide- 
spread propaganda for super-battleships, much 
opposition to a comprehensive national health 
program is expected. The campaign of mis- 
representation by certain entrenched officials of 
organized medicine continues. It appears, how- 
ever, that the time will soon come when the 
real leaders of the medical profession and the 
rank and file of allied professions—dentists, 
pharmacists, nurses and others—will no longer 
permit the medical “politicians” to continue to 
obstruct progress and delay constructive legisla- 
tion. An adequate health program undoubted- 
lv will become a reality when social workers, 
agricultural and labor groups, and minority 
groups such as Negroes and women are organ- 
ized to serve this cause with at least half the 
zeal that officials of the American Medical As- 
scciation serve its vested interest in sickness and 
human suffering. 

Increasingly hope appears in the growing 
number of liberal physicians who feel that the 
profit motive has become too dominant in medi- 
ine. The believe, too, that many of their fel- 

iow rugged individualists, will in 

be the real enemies of their own 

will s ipport cooperative efforts 

ith protection for all the people. 
government agencies have 
made the public aware of the vast numbers in 
America, about one-third of the entire popula- 
tion, including nearly 10,000,000 Negroes, re- 
ceiving ina iequate medical services or none at 
all. A tremendous amount of illness occurs 
which could have been prevented, and thou- 
sands die each vear whose lives might have been 
saved. Private initiative and enterprise have 
failed to make necessary medical care available 
to the great masses of people with low incomes, 
especially in rural areas. The services of the 
physician, the nurse and the dentist, and hospi- 
talization, drugs and other components of medi- 
cal care simply cost more than these people can 
afford to pay. In many parts of the South, 
where 65 per cent of the Negro population is 
found, the economic level of the masses is so 
low that they cannot possibly provide for them- 
selves even the minimum amount of medical, 
nursing and health care needed for the protec- 
tion of the individual or the community. Their 
health needs can be met only through such 
governmental action as that contemplated in 
the Wagner health bill. Obviously the failure 
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to provide needed medical care which a person, 
through no fault of his own, is unable to pur- 
chase, is just as much a denial of the right to 
live as would be the failure to give bread to the 
starving. 

Medical facilities, unfortunately, are not dis- 
tributed in accordance with need, nor in accor- 
dance with the size of the population, but in 
accordance with wealth. In 1935 the South 
had one physician to every 1,000 persons as 
compared with less than 750 for the United 
States as a whole and about 600 for some of the 
wealthier States, according to a report of the 
American Medical Association. In the rural 
areas of the South there were about 1,500 to 
one physician, and where the population was 
largely Negro, the number was more than 1,500. 
A study of the geographic location of Negro 
physicians, made in 1935 by Dr. Julian H. 
Lewis of Chicago, showed that the 4,000 Negro 
physicians in the United States were concen- 
trated in cities even to a greater extent than 
the white. Forty per cent of the colored physi- 
cians were in northern cities which had only 
18 per cent of the Negro population. Since 
very few doctors could make a living in many 
parts of the rural South, a number of communi- 
ties were without a physician. The physician’s 
individual problem, however, was not easily 
solved by establishing himself in an urban area, 
for here also he was in the midst of low-income 
clients who found it difficult to pay for medical 
services. 


The woeful inadequacy of medical facilities, 
especially in the South, was exposed as never 
before by the Federal Emergency Relief pro- 
gram. Relief officials were seriously handicapped 
not only by the scarcity of physicians but by 
the lack of hospitals, clinics, dispensaries, and 
means for convalescent care. For the Negro 
the situation was particularly tragic. In some 
communities people were born without the serv- 
ice of a physician, they lived without it, and 
they died before receiving it. In America on 
Relief, M. Lane and F. Steegmuller said: “The 
relief offices were besieged by thousands of per- 
sons who had never before had the services of 
a doctor, and who were now secking medical 
attention for conditions which might have been 
prevented by an active public health service or 
by effective treatment of diseases in their earlier 
stages.” 

In a statement stressing the great need for 
medical facilities in the South, Dr. F. J. Under- 
wood, State Health Officer, revealed that in 
“December 1932 we had in Mississippi 2,069 
deaths reported to the division of vital statistics 
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of the Department of Health. Four hun: red 
and ninety-three died without medical care, » 3.8 
per cent of all. To be exact, 9.1 per cent w tite 
and about 33 per cent colored A physi: ian 
did not see them in the office before they be- 
came extremely ill, and certainly there wa: 
visit and their death certificates were not sig:ie 
by a physician.” Other government ager 
have encountered the same problem. Under ¢ 
Social Security program for maternal and c .iild 
health services, the Children’s Bureau is finc ing 
an increasing number of children and parent. in 
need of diagnosis and treatment. The Firm 
Security Administration has uncovered an 
alarming number of physical disabilities in the 
families under its program. Private organiza- 
tions also have faced similar conditions. ‘| he 
Alpha Kappa Alpha Sorority’s Health Project 
in rural Mississippi reports that among the ten- 
ant farmers “the deficiency diseases, such as mal- 
nutrition, pellagra, rickets, and scurvy are every- 
where rampant, and the death rate is even high- 
er than the other hard conditions of living 
would cause it to be.” 


The heart of the health problem is low in- 
come, which generally means more sickness and 
at the same time, less medical care. The Nation- 
al Health Survey made in 1935-36 by the 
United States Public Health Service showed the 
frequency and severity of illness was uniforml 


higher in relief and marginal income families 
and the average number of consultations per 
case was consistently lower than among families 
in comfortable circumstances. The magnitud 
of the problem is seen in both sickness and 
death rates. A representative sample of the 
Negro and white population of Atlanta, Dallas 
Newark and Cincinnati was taken in the Nation- 
al Health Survey. The amount of disability per 
person due to illness which incapacitated for a 
week or longer was 43 per cent higher in the 
Negro population. The number of cases pet 
1,000 persons was 183 for Negroes and 163 for 
whites. The severity rate for the average cax 
was 69 days among Negroes and 54 days among 
the whites. The conclusion was: “Lower eco- 
nomic status, rather than inherent racial char- 
acteristics in the reaction to disease, thus ap- 
pears to account in large measure for the higher 
disability rate observed among Negroes.” 

In its study of infant and maternal mortality 
President Roosevelt's Technical Committee on 
Medical Care found the midwife an important 
factor in the high death rates. Quite frequenth 
she had received no formal training and was 
without the faintest conception of surgical clean- 
liness. The large proportion of Negro births at- 
tended by midwives stands in sharp contrast t 





the .nall proportion of white. In 1935 the pro- 
port on of all live births attended by midwives 
was 36 per cent, or more than half, for the 
Negro population and only 5 per cent for the 
whi The death rate for Negro infants was 
86 per 1,000 live births and that for white was 

r 1,000. Among Negro women the mater- 
nal mortality for every 10,000 live births was 
96 while it was 55 for white women. In 1930 
the death rate for the entire white population 
was 9.9 per 1,000 and that of the Negro, 18 
per 1,000. The Negro death rate was 82 per 
cent higher than the white; in rural areas it 
was 81 per cent higher and in cities, 95 per 
cent higher. ; 

\s the cold statistics indicate, health prob- 
lems loom before the Negro in gigantic propor- 
tions. Each of the provisions of the Wagner 
health bill is vitally important to him. With 
programs of the proper magnitude a long step 
an be taken toward the eradication of tubercu- 
losis and venereal diseases, which rank particu- 
larly high as a cause of death. The problem of 
hospital and clinic services for Negroes is one 
that demands government action. A majority 

southern rural counties have no_ hospitals, 
and when they are found in neighboring com- 
munities frequently there are no beds open to 
colored people. The problem of hospitalization 
for Negroes is shared by Negro hospitals (about 
73), certain private and public hospitals in 
the North and South, and the Negro wards 
of city, county and state hospitals. Numerous 
difficulties are experienced by colored physicians 
in treating their patients in hospitals not exclu- 
sively Negro. The limitation of beds in the 
special Negro wards and the frequently en- 

intered objection to colored patients in the 
smaller hospitals further complicate the prob- 
lem and often cause undue suffering. 


rhe provision in the Wagner health bill for 
system of cash benefits for the loss of wages 
during illness is of the utmost importance. Dis- 
ability as an economic and social problem has 
become one of the major concerns of organized 
labor and social workers. As previously indi- 
cated, sickness and death rates will remain high 
as long as there are reduced standards of living. 
wded housing conditions, and lack of ade- 
te food and clothing. Disabling illness is 
ost 50 per cent higher among families hav- 

no employed wage earner than in families 

th full time workers, according to a study 
le in 1933 by the United States Public Health 
Service and the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
[he need for insurance against wage loss arises 
especially from the fact that for the individual 
ker the occurrence of illness is not predict- 


able. In any one year most workers will suffer 
no loss or only a small loss on account of illness, 
but some will be disabled for moderate or long 
periods and will lose substantial parts, or all, 
of the wages they would otherwise have earned. 


The vast majority of employed persons today 
has no adequate protection against the hazard 
of wage loss from illness. Under the workmen’s 
compensation systems only the worker disabled 
from work accident or injury is compensated 
and assured of medical care. The unemploy- 
ment compensation system also fails to provide 
any pretection against illness. If the unem- 
ployed worker becomes ill even while receiving 
unemployment benefits, further benefits are re- 
fused him until he is again ready to work, be- 
cause under the law benefits are payable only 
to a worker “able” and “willing” to work. Also 
the protection afforded by private sickness in- 
surance is quite inadequate. In a study of pri- 
vate insurance the Social Security Board found 
that the greater part of the total amount of sick- 
ness insurance is carried by persons in moderate 
or well-to-do circumstances, and this kind of in- 
surance is too expensive to provide protection 
for small wage earners. The average insurance 
policy in low-income families is worth about 
$250, and is frequently industrial life insurance, 
often called “burial insurance.” Obviously, for 
the wage earner the situation cannot be funda- 
mentally altered unless governmental action is 
taken. The Wagner health bill would make pos- 
sible a program for temporary disability com- 
pensation which could be administered in con- 
junction with unemployment compensation. Pro- 
vision for permanent disability would be placed 
under the old-age and survivors insurance sys- 
tem. 

Special attention, however, must be directed 
to the weakness of the insurance features of the 
Wagner bill. Like the Social Security Act, it 
has a very serious shortcoming in the exclusion 
of large groups such as agricultural labor and 
domestic service workers. Concerted efforts un- 
doubtedly will be made by various pressure 
groups to have this grave inadequacy eliminated 
from the Social Security Act and the health bill. 
The National Medical Association and other na- 
tional Negro organizations are demanding that 
safeguards be incorporated in the Wagner bill so 
that its real purpose will not be destroyed and 
a large minority deprived of its just benefit. An 
adequate national health program administered 
in accordance with high standards would defi- 
nitely wipe out many of the Negro’s disabilities 
and handicaps and would be highly conducive 
to immediate improvement in his social and 
economic status. 
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ITH higher standards of training 

and increasing economic pressure, 

the Negro is finding himself more 
and more excluded from the skilled trades and 
professions. Even those few who have the 
courage and the mental and financial ability to 
complete an engineering course have found that 
after graduation it was practically impossible 
to secure employment in their chosen field. A 
frequently recurring question, which effectively 
and perhaps honestly serves to exclude Negro 
engineering graduates, is that of experience. 
Under present conditions employers are de- 
manding not only theoretical training but prac- 
tical experience. The deciding factor in selec- 
tion is frequently the quality and amount of 
this experience. Usually the Negro is found to 
be woefully lacking because of conditions be- 
yond his control. He is not employed because 
he is deficient in experience. But how can he 
gain this if he does not get his first job? 


The finest type of engineering education is 
that offered under the cooperative system such 
as has been notably successful at Cincinnati, 
utilized to a limited extent at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and other outstanding 
engineering schools and has been recently adopt- 
ed for the new engineering school at North- 
western University. As the name implies, this 
system provides both theory and practice. Its 
great limitation has been the difficulty of secur- 
ing the necessary cooperation from industry 
which would enable students actually to work 
in factories and plants while pursuing their 
studies. As a result, only a very small percen- 
tage of the engineering graduates in this coun- 
try have the benefit of this type of training 
which is educationally sound and _ practically 
successful, as proved by more than a quarter 
of a century of experience. 


For the past few years Howard University 
has been operating such a system for the train- 
ing of power plant engineers. Though the system 
is unofficial and on a small scale, it is serving 
admirably to eliminate for Howard graduates 
the difficulties indicated above. 

The Howard University power plant, which 
supplies steam and electricity also to Freed- 
men’s Hospital, is one of the most modern of its 
kind in the country. It was designed by a Negro 
architect, Albert I. Cassell, and is completely 
manned by Negro engineers. Since its opening 
in October, 1936, this plant has been an ever 
increasing source of interest and inspiration to 
Negro boys and men. For here they may actu- 
ally see trained Negro engineers in complete 
control of huge high-pressure steam boilers, 
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powerful turbo-generators and their auxiliaries 
all of the most modern type. 
The primary purpose of the plant is, of 


course, the supplying of steam and electricity 
as economically as possible to Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital and Howard University. But a second- 
and probably no less important—factor is the 
training of first class Negro engineers. 

Howard was fortunate in securing as its Chiel 
Engineer William T. Courtney, whose personal 
qualifications included a rare combination of 
practical apprenticeship, formal education and 
a vast amount of study and experience since his 
graduation from Hampton Institute. For years 
he has been deeply interested in the developing 
of young Negro engineers as well as in his own 
efficient performance as an engineer, builder and 
consultant on institutional problems. He has 
great respect for collegiate education but also 
some very definite convictions regarding certain 
fundamental virtues such as discipline, loyalty, 
and reliability, which are not always fully appre- 
ciated at the time by those working under him 
But his insistence upon these virtues is of the 
utmost importance, as the writer will gladly 
testify, having been discharged twenty-five years 
ago by Mr. Courtney because of an infraction 
of the rules in the power plant where he was 
then an apprentice, and having learned a most 
important lesson as a result. 

The regular power plant staff consists of the 





Chici Engineer at $3,200, Assistant Chief 
Eng.neer at $2,100, Mechanic at $1,878, four 
Assistant Engineers at $1,800, four Boiler 
Operators (firemen) at $1,200 and two Power 
Plant Apprentices at $1,080. This is supple- 
mented generally during the summer by me- 
chanics and apprentices engaged in overhauling 
and improving the plant. 

In order to appreciate better the results of 
the system, let us observe typical graduate en- 
gineers on the three upper levels in the train- 
ing process. George F. Welch, a graduate of 
Tuskegee Institute and of Howard University 
B.S. in E.E., 1935), began summer work in 
the Department of Bui'dings and Grounds early 
in his student days at Howard; began regula: 
full time work as a mechanic’s helper after 
graduation; and was assigned to the power 
plant when it was placed in operation. In three 
years he advanced from boiler operator to as- 
sistant engineer. He is now the senior graduate 
engineer at the plant and holds a first class sta- 
tionary engineer’s license. With more experi- 


ence he will be fully qualified to serve as chief 
engineer in the Howard plant or some other. 
Meanwhile he has pursued additional courses in 
the School of Engineering and in June, 1940, 
expects to be awarded a B.S. in Mechanical 
Engineering, thus further qualifying himself for 
a position of responsibility and trust. 


Everett D. Stephens (B.S. in E.E., 19358 
served as part time power plant apprentice be- 
ginning in March, 1937 ; as full time apprentice 
in the summer of 1937: began regular full time 
work in June, 1938; transferred to boiler oper- 
ation in January, 1939; and served as acting 
assistant engineer during the past summer. He 
now has a second class engineer's license and is 
in line for promotion to assistant 
engineer when the next vacancy 
occurs. 

William Moore, who completed 
the requirements for the B.S. in 
E.E. in August, 1939, began part 
time work in October, 1937; 
worked full time during the sum- 
mer of 1938; again part time until 
the completion of his requirements 
for the B.S., and is now a full time 
apprentice. During this period he 
has learned to operate the oil-fired 
boilers and could act as_ boiler 
operator in an emergency. He is 
now preparing to take the examin- 
ation for a third class engineer’s 
license. When he secures this he will 
be legally qualified to act as an 
issistant engineer. Meanwhile he is 





having every opportunity and encouragement to 
qualify himself for almost assured promotion. 


There are no regular increases in salary or 
advancement. Salaries are fixed for the posi- 
tions and advancement comes only when a 
vacancy is to be filled. Is there much proba- 
bility of promotion? Judging by the past, there 
certainly is. There also seems to be no lack of 
demand for the products of Howard’s system 
of training. So far the greatest worry has not 
been lack of opportunities for the trainees but 
lack of sufficient students and graduates in the 
Engineering School to fill the vacancies created 
in the system when trainees take positions out- 
side of the university. 


The following are typical of the opportuni- 
ties which present themselves to graduate en- 
gineers employed at the power plant at the 
several levels. Avon B. Collins, who started in 
the plant as boiler operator when it was placed 
in service and was the first graduate to secure 
a first class license and rise to the position of 
assistant engineer, was after two years in the 
plant made Superintendent of Maintenance at 
the Langston Terrace, Government Housing 
Project in Washington, D. C., at a salary of 
$2,400 a year. Edwin B. Gardner (B.S. in 
M.E., 1937), after serving only six months in 
the plant, went directly from boiler operator in 
the plant to engineer in the project named 
above at a salary of $1,500 a year. John P. 
Baynard, who completed requirements for B.S. 
in C.E. in February, 1938, immediately began 
full time work in the power plant as an appren- 
tice, serving in that capacity until July, 1939, 
when he resigned to take the position of Super- 
intendent of Buildings and Grounds at Dover 





T. Courtney, Howard's Chief Engineer 





State College, Dover, Delaware. He has since 
been employed as an engineer by the Liberian 
government. 

The value of the system as a means of 
furnishing opportunities for practical experi- 
ence is obvious. It prevents the too common 
drift into dead-end occupations by providing 
the financial means of continuing in a learning 
atmosphere until suitable openings occur. The 
system is also of considerable educational signi- 
ficance in that it observes fundamentally sound 
educational policies. However, it is not con- 
sidered a part of the formal educational pro- 
gram of the university. The educational and 
practical advantages to the trainees are not 
subsidized by the university but are dependent 
upon unofficial cooperation between the person- 
nel of the School of Engineering and Architec- 
ture and the Department of Buildings and 
Grounds, together with the enthusiastic and con- 
tinued efforts of the trainees themselves. Hence 
the rate of advancement is limited by the oc- 
curence of openings in the regular operating 
staff. But trainees generally follow definite stages 
of advancement which correspond to their in- 
creasing abilities. 

Engineering students are employed in the 
Department of Buildings and Grounds during 
the summers following their sophomore and 
junior years on a full time basis with classifica- 
tion and salary of “laborer” and assigned to 
that division in which they are most need- 
ed and best fitted by previous experience or 
future objective. They work with various 
mechanics, thereby gaining some practical fami- 
liarity with tools and mechanical work and also 
the organization and procedures of the depart- 
ment. Afterward during the school year they 
may be employed intermittently or on a part 
time basis. Following graduation, they work 
regularly with classification, duties and salary 
as stated above until there is a vacancy in the 
position of apprentice in the power plant, when 
the best qualified is transferred to this job. Ap- 
prentices are charged with cleaning the plant, 
assisting engineers and mechanics as necessary 
and undertaking certain technical duties under 
close supervision, meanwhile learning the duties 
of boiler operator and serving in that capacity 
during the absence of regular operators. A boiler 
operator vacancy is filled by the best qualified 
apprentice, who as soon as possible secures a 
third class engineer’s license and learns as much 
as possible about the duties of the assistant en- 
gineer in addition to mastering the duties of 
boiler operator. An assistant engineer vacancy 
is filled by the best qualified boiler operator who 
serves a probationary period of acting assistant 
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engineer, followed by promotion to assi 
engineer. During this period the trainee i 
pected to qualify for second class and first 
engineers’ licenses and to master the ro 
phases of plant operation. It is expected 
primarily from this group recommendations wil! 
be made to other institutions and to industry 


It is also expected that graduates will 1 
larly pursue one or two academic courses 
related as far as possible with their actual du 
Thus Mr. Welch, who graduated in elect: 
engineering, is studying mechanical engine: 
subjects, this combination being especially 
ful for power plant work. After completing this 
work, if he has not meanwhile accepted emp oy- 
ment elsewhere, he would be expected to pursu 
courses in business or liberal arts which would 
be of increasing value and interest as he 
mastered the technical routine and came to look 
forward to a position involving more admini- 
strative responsibility and civic standing. Under 
present school regulations employees may pur- 
sue and receive remission of tuition for two 
courses, which is a considerable incentive to con- 
tinuation study. Also, work can usually be ar- 
ranged so that the permissible number of class 
cuts is not exceeded. 


It can be seen that Howard University is 
really offering a cooperative plan of education 
for its engineering students in which the prac- 
tical experience is secured not in a nearby in- 
dustrial plant but right on the campus of the 
university. The utmost cooperation to guarante: 
the fullest realization of the educational possi- 
bilities inherent is assured not only by the ulti- 
mate administrative control for both education- 
al and practical phases being the same, but al» 
by the genuine interest and cooperation of the 
faculty of the Engineering School and the of- 
ficers and staff of the Department of Buildings 
and Grounds. 


While no formal curriculum is set up cover- 
ing post graduate work, there are numerous 
courses of vital importance available to the 
graduate employee and both the faculty and 
operating staff are eager to offer guidance and 
assistance in planning and carrying on programs 
of study and work in the light of life objectives 
It is hoped that there will be an increasing num- 
ber of graduates from the engineering school s 
that Howard may experience no difficult, 
maintaining its own power plant personnel 
under this system and be in a position not only 
to place qualified engineers in jobs vacated 
by Negro engineers but also to open up oppor 
tunities in fields where there is now no place for 
Negroes. 





This is a section of Langston Hughes’ forth- 
coming autobiographical travelogue to be 
published by Alfred A. Knopf. 


@ By LANGSTON HUGHES 


ICTURES of yesterday down a long tele- 

scope of bitter-sweet memories: I was 

nineteen when I went to live in Mexico 
with my father. I knew very little Spanish then, 
but I began to learn and gradually I was able 
to talk with the people and to know them. 


in Toluca, high mountain town where my 
father lived, the evening promenade was an 
established institution for young folks of the 
town, and on band concert nights, for the older 
people, too. Toluca’s small, concentrated, run- 
down business district consisted largely of thre« 
sides of a square with a cloistered walk running 
around the three sides. {An enormous and very 
old church formed the fourth side of the square. 
This covered walkway had tall arched portals 
open to the cobblestoned street, hence its name, 


Los Portales. 


The leading shops were along the Portales. 
The Post Office was there as well. And the 
biggest hotel. And a very appetizing chocolate 
and sweet shop displaying enormous layer cakes 
dripping with sirupy icings and candied fruits. 
Once a week, the town band gave a concert 
in the Portales. But every evening, concert or 
no concert, the young people of the town, be- 
tween six and seven o'clock, took their evening 
stroll there. 


I had become acquainted with Tomas, son of 
a dry-goods merchant who had business dealings 
with my father, and Tomas took me to walk 
with the other young men of the town in the 
Portales, at the hour when all the girls were out 
walking, too. But not walking with young men. 
Oh. no! Not at all. That was unheard of in 


Toluca. The girls of the better Mexican fami- 
lies merely strolled slowly up and down with 
their mothers or married sisters, or old aunts, 
or the family servant, but never unchaperoned 
or alone. 

The boys promenaded in groups of three or 
four, usually, slowing down when you passed 
a particular girl you wanted to make an im- 
pression on. The girls would always pretend 
not to notice any of the boys, turning their heads 
away and giggling and looking in the shop win- 
dows. It was not considered polite for a nice 
girl to really notice boys—although it was all 
right for the boys to turn and stare at the girls 
as they went by. So the boys would pause, and 
look, and then walk on, turning at the end of 
the walk to retrace their steps until they had 
covered the three-sided promenade of the Por- 
tales perhaps fifteen or twenty times an evening. 
Then suddenly, it would be supper time, and 
the sidewalks would be deserted. The shops 
would begin to pull down their zinc shutters, 
and everybody would go home through the cool 
mountain darkness to a hot merienda of steam- 
ing chocolate, tamales, goat’s cheese, and buns. 
And maybe some of the sticky and very sweet 
cake you had seen in the shop window on the 
Portales. 

In Toluca, if a boy fell in love with a girl 
he could not visit the young lady in her home 
until he had become engaged to her. He could 
only go to call on her outside the iron grills of 
her front window—for all the houses in Toluca 
had iron grills at the windows to keep lovers and 
bandits out. Within the living room, back in 
the shadows somewhere, the chaperon sat, and 
the lovers would have to speak very low indeed 
for that attentive female not to hear every word 
The boy could hold the girl’s hand, and maybe 
kiss her finger tips—but not very often would 
he be tall enough to steal a kiss from her lips— 
for most of the windows had a fairly high sill. 
And even if the girl sat on the floor, through 
grilled bars and with a vigilant chaperon in the 
offing, it is not easy to achieve a real kiss. 


Good girls in Toluca, as is the custom in very 
Catholic and very Latin countries, were kept 
sheltered indeed, both before and after mar- 
riage. They did not go into the street alone. 
They did not come near a man unchaperoned. 
Girls who worked, servants and typists, and 
waitresses, and others who ran the streets free, 
were considered fair game for any man who 
could make them. But good girls—between 
them and the world stood the tall iron bars of 
la reja, those formidable grilled windows of the 
Latin countries. Sometimes groups of boys in 
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love got together with guitars and went from 
house to house serenading their sweethearts. And 
lots of boys wrote poems to their girls and 
handed the poems, in carefully folded little 
notes, through the grills for the beloved to read 
at night in her bed. 

But when the mother, or the old aunt, or the 
family servant decided it was time to close the 
shutters of la reja, the suitor would move on up 
the street in the dusk, for the shutters usually 
closed early. Perhaps he would go home, or 
perhaps he would play a game of carambola 
in the town’s one billiard hall. Or perhaps, if 
he could afford it, he would go to Natcha’s 
house. There were in Toluca two houses of love 
—one for gentlemen and army officers, the other 
for Indians and common soldiers. Natcha’s 
house was for gentlemen and officers. 


That winter I had begun to teach English 
in the town—private classes, the mayor's son 
and daughter and others of the “best” people 
of Toluca. The Mexican boys envied me get- 
ting paid for teaching English to charming 
young ladies—and some not so young—and for 
my being permitted to sit in the very room with 
girls accessible to them only via la reja. 

Well, that spring one of my pupils fell in love 
with me. But she was not very young. She 
was a woman in her thirties to whom I had 
been giving lessons two afternoons a week. She 
lived a secluded life with her old aunt—nc 
doubt om a small income. And she had never 
been married because, since childhood, she had 
suffered with a heart ailment. She was a very 
delicate little woman, ivory-tan in color, with 
a great mass of heavy black hair and very bright 
but sad eyes. I always thought perhaps she 
was something like Emily Dickinson, shut away 
and strange, eager and lonesome, as Emily must 
have been. 

But I had no way of knowing she was going 
to fall in love with me. She read and spoke a 
little English, but she wanted to be able to read 
big novels like Scott and Dickens. Yet she didn’t 
pay much attention to her lessons. When I 


read aloud, she would look at me—un'| | 
looked at her. Then her eyes would fall. © fte: 
several weeks of classes, shyly, in funny little sen- 
tences of awkward English, she finally mad: me 
realize she must be in love. 

She began to say things like, “Dear M. ter 
I cannot wait you to come back so long off 
Friday.” 

“But you have to learn your verbs,” I'd 
“And it will take until Friday.” 

“The verbs is not much difficult. It’s y 
am think about, Mister.” 

She seemed almost elderly to me ther 
nineteen. I was confused and didn’t know w} 
to say. After a few such sentences in Eng!ish 
she’d blush deeply and take refuge in Spani 
And all I could think of to tell her was that 
must not fall in love with me because I was g 
ing to New York as soon as I had saved 
fare. 

The little lady’s eyes widened and her 
went white when I said it. I thought f 
moment she was surely going to faint. And 
day she did faint, but it was not, I suppa 
about love. It was while we were going « 
conditionals. Sentences like, “I would writ: 

I could,” when she simply keeled over in 
chair. 

Her old aunt and the servants had told m« 
that that might happen almost anytime. Strain: 
and excitements of any kind upset her. So afte 
that I was never sure as to the safe thing to d 
when I found her looking at me. She might 
faint if I held her hand. Or she might faint 
if I didn’t. 

But all things end in time. When I came t 
her house one afternoon at the class hour, | 
was very sorry (and ashamed at my feeling o 
relief) to learn that she was quite ill with 
heavv cold. She remained abed several davs 
I took her flowers and sat with her surrounded 
by little bottles and boxes of pills. When sh 
was better, her aunt carried her away to a lower 
and warmer climate to convalesce. I never saw 
her any more. But she wrote me a card onc 
from Cuernavaca, and signed it just, Maria 


Little Brown Baby 


By EVELYN M. WARRICK 


THs£ tiny fingers, shaded brown, 


That curl and cling to mine; 


In later life, in storm and strife, 


Launch out; create; be fine. 





@ By TED WOOD 


i was only fifty-one vears ago that Washing- 
ton became one of the forty-eight states of 
the Union. Pioneers from all parts of 
America, as well as immigrants from Europe 
and the Orient, constituted its first population. 
With the growth of the state, Seattle became, 
by virtue of its coastal location, one of the prin- 
ipal shipping centers of the state and Pacifx 
Northwest. In the wake of the Pacific “boom” 
there followed an exodus of immigrants from 
the Middle West, augmented by Orientals from 
the Far East and a small contingent of Negroes 
the South. Most of Seattle's picneer 
cro settlers came to the new country as ser- 
vants: but the Negroes who migrated to the 
Pacific Northwest metropolis during the war 
period were, in the main, brought in as strike- 
breakers. Few of the old settlers came as in- 
lependents. 

Seattle’s first Negro residents, accustomed to 
prejudice and discrimination in the South, were 
surprised to learn that in this newest melting 
pot of America little attention was given to the 
color of a man’s skin; doubly surprised to learn 
that because of this very lack of prejudice, they 
could not “walk into” such jobs as porters, 
waiters, bellhops, cooks, and butlers. These 
menial jobs, which in the South “belonged to 
the Negro,” were filled by Japanese and Chi- 
nese. 

[Though slow to become integrated into the in- 
dustrial scheme, the Negro was quick to take 
advantage of opportunities offered by this new 
freedom of self-expression; he raised his stan- 
derd of living; became interested in city and 


State government ; sent his children to the mixed 
schools and later to the University; attended 
mixed churches and later, when the Negro pop- 
ulation grew, built his own churches. Negro 
folklore was almost completely forgotten and 
tradition faded into the background. Today, 
the descendants of Seattle’s pioneer colored set- 
tlers know little more about Negro affairs and 
traditions than the average white man or for- 
eigner. 

Although the city of Seattle grew with amaz- 
ing rapidity, very few Negroes migrated to the 
Northwest metropolis from 1900 to 1915 be- 
cause of lack of employment opportunities. 
Orientals by the thousands invaded the city and 
the surrounding country, taking jobs as serv- 
ants and common laborers or farmers, and late: 
acquiring ownership of huge blocks of property 
in the city. Chief avenues of employment for 
unskilled labor were the railroads and shipping 
companies; the railroads employed all Negro 
help on dining and sleeping cars (but oriental 
redcaps with the exception of longshoremen 
and a few boathands, the shipping companies 
employed only a few Negro workers before the 
early 20's. 

During the railroad and dock strikes of 1915 
te 1918, scores of Negroes were brought in from 
the South as strike -breakers. The unions had 
gained noticeable control of labor on the Pacific 
Coast but not to such an extent that strikes 
could not be broken. Prior to these strikes, 
Negroes were of practically no industrial value, 
but the unions decided that they were a power 
to be reckoned with and began the task of in- 
tegrating the Negro into the labor movement. 
When labor walked out on strike again in the 
early 20's, the railroad and shipping companies 
again transported armies of Negro strike-breakers 
from the South, but the union movement had 
gained such momentum that the newcomers, 
in many instances, were found to be working 
for the interests of the strikers. It was after the 
end of these strikes, after the unions had gained 
control of labor, that the Negro began to feel 
the sting of prejudice in Seattle for the first 
time: for the trades unions had devised schemes 
whereby the Negro was systematically denied 
employment though still maintaining member- 
ship in collective bargaining agencies. From the 
early 20°s to the beginning of the depression 
era, the Negro in the city of Seattle merely 
marked time. Those who were working wer« 
paid equally as well as other workers, but few 
of them had high-salaried positions. This was 
true even during the war boom. 

In the winter of 1929-1930, a check-up re- 
vealed that from the time the first Negro set- 
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tled in Seattle to the beginning of the depres- 
sion era, his progress, though noticeable, had 
not been steady; only slight gains had been 
made in political power, though a few profes- 
sional men had established themselves in the 
city; many Negro residents had purchased 
homes; railroad travel and shipping to the Ori- 
ent and Alaska had shown a fifty per cent de- 
crease, thus throwing scores of Negroes out of 
work; and still no agency for social service 
work among Negroes had been established. With 
the increase of the number of unemployed, the 
condition of the Seattle Negro became acute; 
for although the colored population in a city 
of 450,000 was less than one per cent, Negroes 
were discharged as rapidly as whites or Ori- 
entals. Relief agencies were unable to admini- 
ster to the needs of the growing army of un- 
employed, restive men. 


In December, 1930, in response to a com- 
munity request, the Urban League first opened 
its doors in Seattle. Housed in office space 
chosen as much for reasons of thrift as for con- 
venience of clientele, with part of the office fur- 
niture donated, with insufficient supplies in 
order to keep within the budget provided by 
the Community Fund and interested friends, the 
organization set forth upon its task, literally 
“taking arms against a sea of trouble.” During 
the first year, employment alone was the prin- 
cipal cry and to this task the League turned its 
attention. Numerically lacking in personnel, the 
staff—Joseph S. Jackson, executive secretary, 
and Arline D. English, assistant—found itself 
confronted with the dual task of “selling” the 
League to Seattle and attempting to fill the ever- 
increasing demands for jobs. For a staff of two 
people—one of whom must remain in the of- 
fice—employment proved to be such a full-time 
job that other phases of work within the scope 
of the League’s activities were, to some degree, 
temporarily curtailed ; it was almost a year later 
that community problems—a definite part of 
the program of social service among Negroes 
began to come in so rapidly that less attention 
was given to the single item of job-finding. 

In spite of the fact that the League did not 
“hit its stride” until the latter half of its first 
year of existence, the first annual report, deli- 
vered January 13th, 1932, highlighting the ac- 
tivities of the League, convinced the executive 
board that the organization was destined to take 
its place as a permanent member of Seattle’s 
Social Agencies. Though much credit was given 
Mr. Jackson for his work during that first year, 
it was not until years later that success was re- 
alized from many of his initial efforts. His meth- 
ods, and the many contacts he made that first 
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year, will prove invaluable to League worke: s jn 
years to come. 

Through the collective efforts of the secre: ary, 
the executive board, the Community Fund and 
several social agencies, the first report reve sled 
a sketch of the work of the League and a sim. 
mary of typical cases. The League established 
a Placement Service through which reliable Ne. 
gro help could be secured, and made effor' 
place the right person in a given job. Four | 
dred and ninety-eight persons registered for 
ployment, 356 male and 142 female, cove: ing 
a wide range of service; 221 contacts were 
made with employers and 117 placements 
made; 752 desk conferences were held as were 
also numerous telephone conferences with per- 
sons which necessitated various kinds of service 
and advice from the office. The League cooper- 
ated with other social agencies on projects 
quiring joint action or by rendering special 
types ol service in 
the League organized a group of men who later 
became affiliated with the Unemployed Citizens 
League; and it, in cooperation with the 
Welfare Council of the Community Fund, spon- 
sored a class in an introductory survey of social 
work in which thirty women registered. 


response to reque ts: 


The above phases of the League’s work for 
the first year were contributing factors to the 
eventual placement of scores of Negroes in in- 
dustries, some of which never before had em- 
ployed Negro help. The success of many of these 
efforts depended largely on the cooperation of 
employment-finding agencies and labor organ- 
izations which the League aided in adjusting 
employment problems. Special effort was made 
to urge unemployed Negro citizens to register 
with the City in order that they might benefit 
from relief employment. In addition to pleading 
the cause of the Negro with industry and the 
trades unions, the League also made efforts 
through lectures, counsel and advice to improve 
the calibre of the Negro workman; sponsored 
an organization of cooks and waiters in an effort 
to secure specific employment; held meetings 
with other groups of young persons for discus- 
sions of vocation; arranged a series of lectures 
and conferences for persons interested in passing 
Civil Service examinations; and urged that 
employers hire and promote—and fire—Negroes 
as other workmen, on the basis of efficiency 
and not color. 

Although the employment problem required 
most of the staff’s time, in 1932 the League was 
able to formulate and carry out to some extent 
an inter-racial program, fostering improved race 
relations in the community. That the greatest 
good might be derived from this program, a 





loc 1 Vocational Oppor- 

ty Campaign was spon- 
sord by the League. Every 
available form of public 
contact was used ; seventeen 
speakers addressed _thirtv- 
three clubs, fraternal and 
other organizations; nine 
articles and three editorials 
appeared in the daily, weck- 
ly and community papers ; 
thirteen radio broadcasts 
carried the League’s mes- 
sage to the vast air audi- 


ence; speakers reached 2,- ss 
396 persons, while the ra- 


dio and newspapers reached 
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countless others. “After the 
Depression, What?” the 
slogan of the campaign, 
was caught up by all in 
getting Negroes to realize 
their own low occupational 
status and the need for se- 
rious thinking on the sub- 
ject of vocations, and in bringing to the atten 
tion of white persons the various talents of the 


Negro workman. 

Realizing the importance of the opportunity 
for advanced education for the youth, the 
League provided a tuition at the University of 
Washington of one hundred dollars for a de- 
serving person; gave vocational information t 
twenty-seven students who visited the office 
issued fifty-three vocational choice questionnaires 
which were filled by as many students who 
showed a variety of twenty-nine choices. Out 
of this initial effort grew the Community Schol- 
arship Fund which has, since its origin, awarded 
a scholarship annually to some young person 

From 1930 to 1939, the work of the Seattle 
Urban League became more complex with the 
increase of serious community problems. Though 
the League had made possible many placements, 
the unemployment problem still demanded 
much of its time. The tendency of trades unions 
either to exclude the Negro or keep him out 
of a job did not simplify the work of the 
League ; union officials and industrial executives 
heard over and over the League’s story, that the 
Negro did not want alms, but opportunity ; one 
jlacement from which Negroes had been pre- 
iously barred because of color alone was made 
ifter three years’ work by the League; the 

eague interceded in behalf of the Negro em- 
ployees of two concerns and averted a layoff 

one case while in the other the layoff could 
tt be averted as white and colored workers 


j 
Bernard E. Squires 


alike had to be removed. The League was suc- 
cessful in its efforts to secure employment oppor- 
tunity for Negroes on the Coulee Dam Project, 
the result of many months’ work. 

Late in 1937, Mr. Jackson resigned as execu- 
tive of the Seattle Branch of the Urban League. 
The resignation of his assistant followed and 
in May, 1939, Bernard E. Squires resigned 
like position in Omaha, Nebraska, to take over 
the executive position in Seattle. Miss Alice 
Lewis became assistant to the new executive 
secretary and the Urban League office has kept 
up the standard set by the first staff. 

With the unemployment problem requiring 
less time than was necessary in the early days 
of the depression, Mr. Squires has found time. 
and made efforts to work out solutions to other 
problems vitally affecting the community. (This 
does not mean that the League’s employment 
program has been curtailed). The results of this 
program, for which only the ground work has 
been laid, can not be forecast at this writing. 

The future of the Seattle Urban League is 
unpredictable, for Seattle is sull a “young” city 
in a “young” state. The greatest contributing 
factor to the Negro problem is still the lack of 
jobs. In recent years the Negro has found no 
new avenues of employment: his affiliation with 
unions has increased his earning power but 
failed to provide the jobs necessary to realize 
his gains; ninety per cent of farm labor is still 
provided through Oriental farm employment 

(Continued on Page 114) 
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HE constitution of the National Maritime 

Union guarantees te all its members equal 

rights, privileges and opportunities, re- 
gardless of color, creed or political belief. The 
Constitution of the United States contains simi- 
lar guarantees. Both make fine reading for com- 
fortable liberals—but the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating. Negroes and other minority 
groups have recently found the winters long and 
tough, with pudding at a distinct premium. 


The seamen wrote their equal rights policy 
in their constitution not simply because they 
were a group of impassioned liberals. Bitter 
experience had taught them a lesson—that the 
broadest unity and cooperation is necessary to 
win any kind of struggle, whether it be a war, 
an election, or a decent standard of working 
and living conditions. 


Under the old A. F. of L. maritime labor set- 
up, in which trade-unionists were organized by 
crafts into white and colored locals, the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union had for years waged 
a losing struggle against the pressure of change. 
The working conditions of the seamen were 
taking the same nosedive as the stockmarket. 
[he seamen were divided, demoralized; but 
the dues collectors—as the International Sea- 
men’s Union officials were known—-went on 
collecting their tribute. They did little to draw 
the seamen together under a constructive pro- 
gram; in fact, they apparently aided and abet- 
ted disunity, playing one type of seamen, and 
one race, against another. 


The New Deal came along and other work- 
ers enjoyed its fruits, but the seamen remained 
on the toboggan slide. By 1936, maritime work- 
ers on the East Coast were pretty well fed up 
with the labor fakers who professed to speak 
in their name on the one hand and sold them 
down the river to the lowest bidder on the other. 
They revolted, and after a series of strikes, were 
successful in giving their officials the “bum’s 
rush.” In May, 1937, a new union was formed 

the National Maritime Union—and a new 
constitution was written for the seamen. 


Their experience with disunity in the Inter- 
national Seamen’s Union, and their strikes—in 
which Negroes played a recognized role—con- 
vinced the seamen that only a united organiza- 
tion of vast scope could hope to gain their ob- 
jectives. Under the ISU setup, the sailors, fire- 
men, and stewards—the three departments on a 
ship—had been placed in separate and distinct 
unions. When one of these unions took action 
to win improvements, it could never be sure that 
the others would support it. The National Mari- 
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Protecting 
The Negro 


Seaman 


® By FERDINAND C. SMITH 


time Union decided not to make this fatal mis 
take. It organized ships industrially, taking in 
all the crew except the licensed officers and en- 
gineers. In two and a half years this progressive 
industrial policy has proved itself dozens of 
times. 


The International Seamen’s Union had avoid- 
ed a knotty problem by dividing white and Ne- 
gro workers. They had kept white seamen and 
Negro seamen segregated on different ships 
More and more of the ships formerly manned 
by Negroes had been laid up or their crews re- 
placed by white ones, but that had never seemed 
to bother the ISU officialdom. 


The National Maritime Union met the prob- 
lem of racial prejudice headon. It wrote into 
its constitution a provision that all members 
must be shipped through Union halls in a rotary 
system. When a seaman leaves a ship for any 
reason, he must register on the shipping list at 
the Union hall in whatever port he may be 
He gets a number and is put on the bottom of 
the list. As jobs are called, the men on the top 
of the list, those who registered earlier, have the 
choice of accepting or refusing the job. Gradu- 
ally those ahead receive employment until fin- 
ally the man who was on the bottom of the list 
rises to the top and gets first choice for a job 
in his rating. 


This rotary system must be adhered to stricth 
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ler to be effective. Any discrimination is 
fore strictly forbidden. 
iis sounds fine on paper, but in practice the 


ystem had to buck a century of prejudice 


insti!led into the minds of workers by those 
forces which profit when labor is divided. Cer- 
tain white crews wouldn’t accept a Negro ship- 
mate. “We don’t object to being in the sam: 
union with him; he’s a good guy and a good 
union man, but we don’t want him on our ship,” 
they would say. Sometimes the same thing 
would happen on a ship manned by white sail- 
ors and firemen and Negro stewards, if the hall 
sent a Negro sailor or fireman as a replacement 


Such incidents soon began to throw the rotary 
shipping system out of gear. Most Negro mem- 
bers of the Union recognized that the problem 
was one that couldn’t be solved overnight, espe- 
dally by a union whose membership constituted 
the merest fraction of the population of the 
country. However, as in all groups and organ- 
izations, there is always a small clique ready to 
create disunity, cither for personal or pecuniary 
reasons. In the National Maritime Union, on 
several occasions, this clique, using a few self- 
seeking Negroes, was able to raise dissension on 
several occasions on the question of this or that 
ase of discrimination. 

The problem of discrimination had become 
complicated by increasing unemployment among 
Negro members through no fault of the Union 
or their own. As Joseph Curran, President of the 
NMU, in his report to the Second Biennial Con- 
vention of the Union last summer, pointed out: 
“Since the formation of the National Maritime 
Union in May, 1937, at least 1,000 Negro mem- 
bers of this Union have lost jobs. . . in Atlantic 
Coast steamship and tanker com- 
panies. How many jobs have been 
lost by them on Gulf (of Mexico 
ships has not been estimated. ; 

These jobs, he added. had ap- 
parently been permanently lost and 
when compared with the number of 
Negro members in the NMU 
roughly 5,000 
the problem was a serious one. 

Contributary causes of this un- 
employment were: ships were laid 
up, companies employing Negro 
seamen were going out of business: 
the transfer of ships from a com- 
pany employing Negroes to one 
whi h did not; changes in the clas- 
‘ification of ships in a given trade : 
and the refusal of certain ships” 


it was obvious that 


crews to accept Negro replacements for jobs. 
With unusual energy the new union met the 
problem. By now it has pretty well solved it. 
First of all the group of disrupters, paid labor 
spies and shipowner stooges, who had been 
plaguing the Union since its inception, were 
either expelled for just cause or rendered harm- 
less. This clique had kept the membership in a 
turmoil for a long time and was behind much 
of the prejudice against Negroes. When they 
went, most of the prejudice went with them. 


Secondly, educational efforts among the mem- 
bers were redoubled. The problem was discussed 
at numerous meetings and proposals and coun- 
ter-proposals were submitted. Committees were 
elected to deal especially with the problem. The 
entire membership finally realized that some- 
thing had to be done. 

Something was done. It was decided that Ne- 
gro members were to remain aboard ships which 
they manned entirely, and no other but Negro 
replacements were to be sent to them. Strong 
measures were taken to adhere to the rotary 
system of shipping, and where companies al- 
lowed the hiring of Negroes, such members were 
sent to the ships. Unless objections of the crew 
were overpowering, they had to accept Negro 
shipmates. In many instances the iron fist didn’t 
have to be used because, through education. 
white crews lost much of their prejudice 


\ further policy of the new union is to place 
Negro crews on new and laid-up tonnage put 
into operation again. The Union has also been 
successful in putting Negro stewards aboard sev- 
eral round-the-world liners. When the Neutrality 
Act put a curb on shipping to North European 
ports, many seamen, including Negroes, were 
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thrown out of work. The Union succeeded in 
getting some of them work-relief jobs. 

Within the National Maritime Union, at 
present, the Negro is entitled to all the benefits 
of membership, such as protection of wage, 
working and living conditions; he votes; he 
voices his opinion at meetings and in the union’s 
paper—the Pilot—and he holds office. 

In the port of New York alone, seven Negroes 
are officers of the union, one is National Secre- 
tary ; a second heads the Stewards’ Department. 
There are two Negro organizers, one in the New 
England area and another in the Middle Atlan- 
tic area. 

In two years the new union has boosted wages 
36 per cent and improved conditions on the 
ships accordingly. Negro members got these 
benefits along with their white shipmates; there 
is only one scale and it holds for all members of 
the Union. 

Negro delegates go aboard ships manned by 
white crews and help settle their complaints 
against company officials. Negro officials have 
had the unique privilege of serving on negotiat- 
ting committees representing the entire union 

When the European war broke out, certain 
companies which served the North Atlantic 
routes chartered ships from other companies to 
cash in on the rush of American tourists and 
expatriates to get home. Some of these ships 


were manned, up to 60 per cent, by N gro 
crews sent out from the Union hall. 

The last traces of prejudice in the minx 
the Union’s membership are being burned 
under the powerful light of education. The 
gram of education has taught Negroes as w« 
white seamen. It has shown them that ° rir 
destiny is linked up with all other workers, ‘hat 
their problem is not separate and apart from the 
broader problems of society, that they must 
patiently and intelligently side by side with 
other workers, and not behind them, to w 
future of dignity and freedom. 

The National Maritime Union is just one 
tor in this struggle, but it is a leading and shi 
one. It hasn’t yet completely won its own 
ticular fight. But with the National Mariti 
Union to help them, the prospects for Neg 
employment in the maritime industry at respe 
able wages and conditions can be made brig 
if all the Negro seamen get together in on 
ganization and pull together in a common ca 
The European war has cleared the deck 
American ships of many aliens. The Maritime 
Commission is building many new ships. The 
union is agitating for the establishment of new 
American trade routes and for the government 
to take over those abandoned by warring na 
tions. All this combined will make room for more 
jobs, including work for Negroes in the industry 
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agencies and farmers still prefer Orientals tu 
Negroes. Hotel and porter jobs are practically 
closed to the Negro, as are jobs as chauffeurs 
and cooks. 

The one bright spot on an otherwise dark 
horizon is the consistent and serious talk of the 
possibility that steel mills may be built on Puget 
Sound. The question of bringing an entirely new 
industry to the Northwest, with only power as 
an inducement, is still a matter of speculation. 
However, should this dream become a reality- 
and many industrialists and economists say it 
will—it is possible, and probable, that many 
Negroes will find employment in the construc- 
tion of buildings and in the steel industry; on 
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additional boats which would be put into use t 
transport coal, ore and other raw materials, and 
in other phases of private industry deriving bene- 
fits from steel mill pay rolls. 


On the other hand, if no new industry & 
brought to the Northwest, and there is n 
noticeable improvement in conditions generally, 
the Negro will be forced to acquire the necessary 
training for every conceivable form of employ- 
ment. The immediate task of the Seattle Urban 
League, then, is that of encouraging—and where 
possible, providing training for unskilled 
workmen, and encouraging every Negro to take 
an active interest in all labor union movements. 





The Future 


Of Negra 
Dell Music 


Will Negro themes form the basis for the 
development of America’s National Music? 


@ By EDGAR ROGIE CLARK 


\ recentit ycam Nevro COMpos I have begurs 

to develop their own music idiom, gradu- 

illy throwing aside the earlier, pucrile imi- 
tations of the white man. White composers, at 
the same time, have been drawing material from 
the almost inexhaustible wealth of negroid folk 
songs and legends. There is a rising school of 
American composers, white and black, which is 
tempting to employ thes folk themes in sym- 
phonic compositions. And all this activity leads 
inevitably to the question: just what is the fu- 
ture of Negro music ? 

The Fisk Jubilee Singers were the first to make 
America really conscious of its Negro melodies. 
But it was not until Dvorak’s visit to America 
that the real possibilities of Negro themes on a 
large scale were realized. Russia had its Glinka, 
Norway its Grieg, and Finland its Sibelius; but 
America is still waiting for such interpreters of 
her national music as shall make an epoch in 
our musical history. Before Glinka, the wealth 
of Russian folk tunes was almost unappreciated. 
rhey had been used at home, but not extensively 
or artfully enough to make the world open its 
ears. The same was true before Dvorak came 
to \merica, recognized the beauty of the Negro 


tunes, and incorporated them in his “New World 
Symphony” and his Quartet in F Major. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Negro 
folk music is the only true folk music of Amer- 
ica. Its themes are recognized as a distinctive 
product of American life. But the problem is 
this, as stated by Nathaniel Dett: “We have this 
wonderful store of folk music—the melodies of 
an enslaved people who poured out their long- 
ing, their grief and their aspiration in the one 
great universal language. But this store will be 
of no value unless we utilize it, unless we treat it 
in such a manner that it can be presented in 
choral form, in lyric and operatic works, in con- 
ettos and suites, salon music and even sym- 
phonic form.” 


It would not detract from Grieg’s genius to 
that nearly all his works are built on folk 
ines. It is rather a proof of his genius that 
these folk tunes had to wait for Grieg before 
their real beauty was dis overed. Likewise it 
as Smetana who “discovered” the music of 
Bohemia and gave it to the world in the sym- 


phony, “My Fatherland” and the opera “~The 


Bartered Bride 


One of the first notable Negro musicians to 
make use of American Negro folk tunes was the 
listingushed English composer, Samucl Coler- 
idge-Taylor. All the plaintive wistfulness, the 
tenderness of feeling, and the poctic imagination 
ol the plantation songs are expressed in his 
“Twenty-Four Negro Melodies.” Later M 
Clark Smith, in his “Negro Folk Suite,” and 
Clarence Cameron White, in his “Bandanna 
Sketches” for violin, made slight use of the folk 
songs, but not to the extent which Nathaniel] 
Dett has done. In his works Dett created a dis- 
tinctively Negro style, both as to rhythm and 
color. He created original themes so folk-like in 
character that they are often taken to be folk 
songs. His symphony, “American Sampler,” in 
its broad, impressionistic sweep, not only paints 
the American spirit but sings in deep and heart- 
rending tones the woe and love of the Negro 
people. In his recent oratorio, based on the 
Negro folk song, “Go Down Moses,” he reflects 
a wealth of fresh color, typical Negro rhythm, 
and the mystic atmosphere which in its impel- 
ling mood transcends the conventional form and 
suggests the great possibility that in his work 
may lay the groundwork for the foundation of 
what might be called an American national 
school of music. 

Ultra-modern and full of national and melo- 
dic charm have been the works of many of the 
American white composers, who have sought to 
give permanence to the folk songs by giving 
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them new interpretation and added dignity. 
Among this group are John Powell (“Negro 
Rhapsody”), Louis Greenberg (“Emperor 
Jones”), and George Gershwin (“Porgy and 
Bess”). Paradoxical as it may be, the blues 
or “gutter songs” as they are sometimes called 
have been converted into a literary expression 
and used by this rising school of American com- 
rs. 

Many of them are now turning to jazz poems. 
John A. Carpenter has set to music a number 
of the modern lyrics of Langston Hughes. Still 
others are using the jazz idiom in their large and 
small compositions, as in Gershwin’s “Rhapsody 
In Blue,” and Rov Harris’ “American Life.” 

William Dawson (“Negro Folk Symphony” 
Lawrence Freeman (“Voodoo”), and William 
Grant Still (“Afro-American Symphony”), all 
of whom have shown great orchestral gifts, are 


characteristic of the Negro members of 

modern school, and their work is full of be: 
and originality. Many of the other Negro « 
posers—W. C. Handy, Florence Price, | 
Work, Carl Diton—to name but a few—are 
tinctly national in character. Both white 

colored composers agree on style, feeling and 
pression. It is this fact which leads to the | 
that the future of Negro music of Ameri 
bound to be of a national character. The Nes 
folk themes are far from exhausted. The w 
and the Negro composer need not imitate 
French, German or English schools; they 1 
only go to these truly American melodies. T 
have already been used to the extent that 

are recognized by the world, and the sooner 
American composer realizes that his true exy 
sion and art lies in this music, the earlier we 

have a national art, distinctively American 


To A Young Negro Poet 


By ROBERT E. HAYDEN 


AKE me a song. O dark singer. 
~ S 


With the sunlight and 


the moonlight in it, 


The wind’s sound and the rain’s sound 


And the sound of slow midnight bells 


In wind and rain and leaves 


Make me a song, O dark singer, 


Brimming with laughter of honest men 


And the be aut) and laughter of z aliant momen. 


A song with the heart-beat 


Of inarticulate millions in it 


Make me a song, O 


inger, 


With hope and the new tomorrow in itt, 


Bright as the moon, the sun, 


Brighter than wind 


-swept harps of rain 


Glittering in a summer morning’s sun. 





@ By HERBERT APTHEKER 


EGROES, free and slave, played, when 
and where permitted to do so, a con- 
spicuous part in the armed forces of 
the American Revolution. Much red tape had 
to be cut before the Negro, particularly the 
slave, was accepted into the Revolutionary 
Army; but the Navy, such as it was, did not 
apparently pursue a Jim Crow policy, and there 
are several references to Negroes as members of 


the crews of this nation’s infant sea fighters. 


It is certain that one of the seamen aboard 
the Connecticut brig having the ponderous 
name, “Defence Colony Service.” as carly as the 
Spring of 1776, was a Negro named George. At 
east three Negroes, Peter, Brittain, and Daniel 
Peterson, were in the crew of the zalley ““Trum- 


bull” during the summer of 1776.' 


On the famous Captain David Porter's priva- 
teer, “Aurora,” were three Negro seamen all 
known by the then common name (for Negroes 
of Cato. Another named Cato fought on the brig 
“Julius Caesar,” and three called Cato Black- 
ney served on the Massachusetts brigs ““Hazard,” 


“Deane” and “Prospect” during 1778 and 1779. 
Rolls and Lists of Connecticut Men in the Revolu- 
in Collections of Connecticut Historical Society, 
Hertford, 1901, VIII, Pp. 232, 237: Lists and Returns 
ymnecticut Men in the Revolution, ibid.. XII, P 


Another Negro, named Caesar, also served 


aboard the “Hazard.” * 


A Negro named Jo Blackley and his young 
son, Samuel, were, in 1780, aboard the Massa- 
chusetts sloop, “Morning Star.” Another Negr« 
youngster who served as a powder boy in this 
baby navy, one James Forten, was later to ac- 
quire wealth and fame as the inventor of an 
improved sail, and an outstanding leader in the 
Abolitionist movement. Other Negro seamen like 
John Moore, David Mitchell, Joshua Tiffany, 
Joseph Freeman, Thomas Sambo, and one 
simply listed as Ben’s Freeman served aboard 
the “Alliance,” “Roebuck,” 


“Racehorse,” and “Adventure.” * 


“Confederacy.” 


There are further scattered evidences of ser- 
vices rendered by Negroes to the naval forces of 
the Revolution. Many members of the crews who 
manned the defensive coastal galleys of Georgia. 
for example, were Negroes. A letter written by 


George Washington on July 26, 1775 


1, to Major 
Henry Lee also indicates the employment of Ne- 
groes, for Washington there states, “I have 
granted a Warrant of 1000 Dollars promised the 
Negro pilots.” * 


Finally, two acts of the Virginia legislature 


proved similar services.’ That body on October 
30, 1789 freed two slaves, Jack Knight and 
Wliliam Boush, for having “faithfully served on 


board the armed vessels” of Virginia. And on 
November 14, 1789 it purchased the freedom 
of Caesar, slave of Mary Tarrant of Elizabeth 
City because he had “entered very early into the 
service of his country, and continued to pilot the 


armed vessels of this state during the late war.” 


The foregoing paragraphs constitute merely 
one more piece of evidence of the fact that the 
Negro people have played an important part in 
every phase and feature of the life of America, 
and have been particularly conspicuous in her 


most critical moments. 


2 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors of the Revolu- 
tion, Boston, 1896, II, P. 114 III, P. 211: Laura 
Wilkes, Missing Pages in American History, Washington, 
1919, P. 58. 

3 Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors, Il, P. 106; VI 
Pp 31, 46: XIII, P 755: Wilkes, op. cit., P. 58 

*E. M. Coulter, A Short History of Georgia, Chapel 
Hill, 1933, P. 154: J. C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings 
of Washington, Washington, 1936, XV, P. 488. 

5 W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, Phil- 
adelphia, 1823, XIII, Pp. 102, 103 
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Richmond’s 
New Negro 


Cooperative 


@ By SAMUEL A. ROSENBERG 


ACKSON Ward is one of the most densely 
populated parts of Richmond, Virginia. 
Here Negroes live under almost all known 

economic handicaps, of which a lack of Negro 
business is the most noticeable. On every other 
corner, and sometimes in the middle of the 
block, is a business establishment conducted by 
members of some other race at the expense of 
the Negro. 

For years attempts have been made to place 
some of this business in the hands of colored 
persons, but with little success. As early as 1927 
one civic-minded citizen, Mr. E. R. Storrs, pre- 
sented a limited cooperative plan to the people 
of Richmond. But he found it impossible to 
arouse enough enthusiasm among the citizens to 
launch such a movement. The idea remained 
dormant in his mind, however, and when in the 
spring of 1937 he heard the Executive Secretary 
of the Richmond Urban League speak during 
Bigger and Better Negro Business Week on the 
cooperative movement, and particularly the suc- 
cess of the cooperative store operated by Ne- 
groes in Gary, Indiana, it occurred to him that 
such an enterprise might be the answer to the 
need he saw in Richmond. 

On June 17, 1937, thirty-five men met in re- 
sponse to a call he had issued to one hundred 
persons. Data on the cooperative movement and 
the history of the Gary system had been se- 
cured, and was outlined in detail. The enthusi- 
asm of the group was such that the Red Circle 
Cooperative Association, Inc., was born, with 
all present joining and paying a membership fee 
of $1.00. 


A campaign was launched immediately for 
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additional members and stock subscriptions. \n 
educational drive was started and con in- 
ued throughout the year. At the end of 
period one hundred and twenty-five mem! 
had been secured and $1,200 collected. 
president of the association, its secretary, 
one other member spent a day each in Wash 
ton, D. C., Baltimore, and Greenbelt, M 
land, inspecting cooperative stores and gett 
ideas and plans of organization and operat 
[hey reported their findings to the board 
lirectors, and the decision was made to open 
Furniture and fixtures w 
bought on credit, and the cash was used 
stock. The store opened on October 11, 1' 
loing $380 worth of business the first day 


proposed store. 


The store is located in the heart of Jackson 
Ward, across the street from a unit of the larg 
est grocery chain in the United States. This chain 
had for years positively refused to employ Ne- 
gro clerks in Richmond. After the Red Circk 
Store had been in operation three months, how- 
ever, a Negro clerk was employed by the chain 
When this did not cut into the cooperative’s 
business, the chain store started a cut-price war 
Wholesalers came to the assistance of the Red 
Circle Cooperative and sold goods to it at cost 
in order to meet this competition. In a short 
time the chain management notified the owner 
of the building which its store occupied that it 
was sacrificing its yearly lease and would take 
only a two months’ lease. The manager was dis- 
charged and a new one employed, who now 
operates the store alone exe ept on Saturdavs, 
when an additional clerk comes in. 

Today the Red Circle Cooperative has 400 
members, and the store is doing a weekly busi- 
ress of $700. A manager, two clerks, and a 
delivery boy are employed. During 1939, 100,- 
000 customers were served and a | per cent 
dividend was paid on purchases. A committee is 
now working on the advisability of organizing 
a credit union, a service station, and a second 
store. 


The white people of Richmond “knew” it 
couldn’t be done. The Negro population in 
Richmond “knew” that they could not do it. 
The whole city of Richmond “knew” that a 
successful Negro-operated cooperative grocery 
was an impossibility. But when the invincible 
force of cooperation met the immovable moun- 
tain of prejudice, fear, ignorance, and lack of 
self-confidence, the mountain melted into thin 
air. The invincible force forged ahead and is 
growing by leaps and bounds, and the Red Cir- 
cle Cooperative idea of two years ago is a reality 
of today. 





Survey of the Month 


THE PICTURE ON THE COVER 


month's cover picture shows one of the more 

1) homeless colored children cared for each yea 

New York Child's Foster Home Service, 305 East 

%6th Street. Each child is placed in a comfortable “sul 
home” under the care of a foster-parent 

erly the Foster Home Department of the New 

Nursery and Child Hospital, this Foster Home Ser- 


has carried on its work for 116 years without inte: 


GEORGIA COMMUNITY CENTER NAMED FOR 
NOTED HOSPITAL SUPERINTENDENT 


4 new community center for Negroes in Gainesvillk 


Georgia, will be named in honor of Mrs. Ludie Andrew» 


superintendent of the MacVicar Hospital at Spelmar 


College [he center, built for the City of Gainesville b 
the WPA, sponsors a nursery-kindergarten, a recreatio 
program for adults as well as youth, and a training cours 


for servants. It was formally opened on Sunday, Marct 


. * * 


NEGRO MADE ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
PUBLIC SAFETY IN PHILADELPHIA 


The appointment of Herbert E. Millen of Philade 
to the position of Assistant Director of Publi 


fety of that city was announced recently by Mayo 


ert E. Lamberton. Mr. Millen is the first Negro 


» hold such a position in that city. An attorney, he was 


rmerly Secretary of the County Board of Publix 
istance. Some years ago he served as Deputy Attorne 


ral under Governor Pinchot 


Herbert E. Millen 


WINS RENEWAL OF SCHOLARSHIP 
FOR STUDY IN N. Y. ART SCHOOL 


Frances Leo Chandler, of 516 Quincy Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is the recipient of a renewal of a Fiorell 
H. LaGuardia art scholarship which she first won iz 
March 1939 through the Da Vinci Art School, 130 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN NEGRO YOUTH CONFERENCE 
TO BE HELD IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, Louisiana, will be the scene of th 
fourth All-Southern Negro Youth Conference, to be held 
April 18-21. The Conference is meeting to further th 


right to vot movement being organized by th: 
Southern Negro Youth Congress 


* > * 


DEANS AND ADVISERS OF MEN TO MEET 
IN DURHAM, N. C., APRIL 25 


Ihe Sixth Annual Meeting of the National Associa 
tion of Personnel Deans and Advisers of Men in Negr« 
Educational Institutions will be held at North Carolina 
College for Negroes, Durham, North Carolina, or 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, April 25-27, 1940. The 
general theme of the conference will be “The Socio- 
Economic Problems of Negro College Students.” The 
forty-member institutions are expected to have repr 
sentatives present, in addition to college presidents, 
principals, teachers, counselors, and other educational, 
civic and religious leaders 


HOUSING OFFICIALS APPOINT HAROLD LETT 
TO NATIONAL HOUSING COMMITTEE 


Harold A. Lett, Vice President of th« 
Newark Housing Authority, has been 
selected to serve on a national housing 
committee by the National Association of 
Housing Officials 

The new committee assignment fol- 
lowed a conference of directors and chair- 
men of local housing authorities held in 
Washington on February 13 and 14 of 
this year, at which time Lett was one of 
three Newark officials delegated to at- 
tend from among a number of New Jer- 
sey community officials. The functions 
of the new committee will be to draft a: 
outline of relations and procedures in 
determining the responsibility of the local 
and United States housing authorities in 
the various phases of public housing de- 
velopment. 

Mr. Lett is Executive Secretary of the 
New Jersey Urban League. He was mad 
a member of the Newark Housing Au- 


thority several vears ago. 
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MEMORIAL TO JAMES A. BLAND TO BE 
ERECTED IN MERION, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plans are under way for the erection of a memorial 
to James A. Bland in one of the parks of Merion, Penn- 
sylvania, it was announced this week by Albert C 
Barnes of the Barnes Foundation. Bland, author of 
“Carry Me Back To Ole Virginny,”’ which recently 
has been adopted as the official state song by 
the Virginia legislature, was buried in Merion. The 
memorial is to be designed by Horace Pippin, a Phila- 
delphia Negro artist. Members of the tentative com- 
mittee already formed for the project include John 
Dewey, Dr. Herbert J. Tily, W. C. Handy, Carl Van 
Vechten, Dr. DeHaven Hinkson, Dr. Charles A. Lewis, 
and John J. Cabrey 


* * * 


ANTHROPOLOGIST SAYS NO RACE IS 
EITHER SUPERIOR OR INFERIOR 


There is no scientific basis so far for the assumption 
of racial inferiority or superiority, the Rev. Dr. John M 
Cooper, professor of anthropology at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, told the fourth annual conference: 
of the American Committee for Protection of Foreign 
Born in Washington recently. 

Dr. Cooper declared science has found no evidenc 
that one race is more physically virile, intelligent c: 
moral than another. 

He defined race as “a relatively large group of peo- 
ple, having certain common physical characteristics, such 
characteristics being the result of heredity.” 


* * 7. 


ABSTRACT OF HOUSING STUDY 
READY FOR DISTRIBUTION 

Copies of an abstract of a doctor’s dissertation on 
“The Housing of Negro Families in Greater New York, 
by Warren M. Banner, Director of the Department of 
Research of the National Urban League, are now avail- 
able upon request without charge. The dissertation wa» 
prepared in partial fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy at the University of 
Pittsburgh and was made possible through the financial 
assistance of the Benezet Committee of Philadelphia and 
the National Urban League. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Banner at 1133 Broadway, New York 
City 

* * * 


NEARLY 100 TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 
AVAILABLE AT HOWARD U. 


About 83 free tuition scholarships will be offered to 
needy students with exceptional scholastic averages by 
Howard University next year on the basis of need and 
*xcellence of school grades. These scholarships will cover 
the cost of tuition up to a maximum of $150 for the 
school year and are available to students who plan to 
-nroll in the College of Liberal Arts, the School of 
Engineering and Architecture, or the School of Music 
Applications for this aid may be addressed to Professor 
Max Meenes, chairman of the Committee on Scholastic 
and Scholarship Aid of the university. They must be 
in the mail before April 3¢ 
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Dr. Laurie L. Allen 


DR. L. L. ALLEN HOLDS UNIQUE POSITION 
AT MUIRDALE SANITARIUM, MILWAUKEE 

A Negro physician, Dr. Laurie L. Allen of Milwaukee 
Wisconsin, holds the unique position of Senior Physician 
in the Muirdale Sanitarium of that city 

Dr. Allen, a native of Charlottesville, Va., is a gradu- 
ate of Hampton Institute, Oberlin Academy, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois and the Northwestern University School 
of Medicine. After several years of service at Provident 
Hospital, Chicago, he became Junior Physician at Muir- 
dale through competitive examination in 1915. Later he 
became Senior Physician. He is at present recognized 
throughout the nation as a specialist in the treatment 
of tuberculosis 

> * * 

COLORED MAN HEADS COMMITTEE TO 
CHOOSE OUTSTANDING PHOTOGRAPHS 

Walter J. Stevens, of Syracuse, New York, has beer 
chosen as chairman of a committee in charge of select- 
ing prints for an exhibition to be held at the Onondaga 
Hotel, by amateur photographers and camera club mem- 
bers in Syracuse and the surrounding area. Mr. Stevens, 
one of the outstanding amateur photographers in 
state New York, is the onl) 


five-man committee. 


colored member of 


+ * + 


FORT VALLEY COLLEGE RECEIVES 
$250,000 GRANT FOR RURAL WORK 


Ihe Julius Rosenwald Fund has announced the gift 
»f $250,000 to Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, 
Georgia, as part of a $500,000 contribution for a pro- 
gram of rural education in that State. 
largest provided by the Fund for : 
any State. 








COLORED ALDERMAN MADE MANAGER OF 
ANNAPOLIS HOUSING PROJECT 


harles Oliver, Negro Alderman of Annapolis, Mary- 
1, has just been appointed manager of the housing 
ct for Negro families that is nearing completion 
that city. Mr. Oliver is a graduate of Howard 
iversity and is now serving his fifth consecutive two- 
term in the City Council of Annapolis 
7. * * 
BORDENTOWN PRINCIPAL MADE TRUSTEE 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 
he election of William R. Valentine, principal of 
the New Jersey Manual Training School, Bordentown, 
N. J., to the Board of Trustees of the Penn Normal, 
Industrial and Agricultural School, of St 
Island, S. C., has just been announced. One of the 


Helena 


first schools for Negroes in the South, Penn Normal is 
very similar to the Bordentown school in its operation 


and philosophy of education 
* * * 


HARRY BURLEIGH SINGS “THE PALMS” 
AT 46th PALM SUNDAY SERVICE 


For the forty-sixth time in as many years, Harry ‘1 
Burleigh, Negro baritone and composer, sang Faure’: 
anthem, “The Palms, for the congregation of St 
George's Protestant Episcopal Church, New York, on 
Palm Sunday 

In May, 1894, Mr. Burleigh was chosen from among 
sixty applicants to become baritone soloist at St. George’s 
He has 


become internationally famous as an arranger of Negro 


He has been attached to the church ever since 


ituals. It was he who provided Anton Dvorak with 
themes for his “New World Symphony 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON POSTAGE STAMP 
READY FOR SALE APRIL 7 


The first American postage stamp bearing the like- 


ness of a Negro will go on sale at Tuskegee Institute, 
Alabama, on April 7 Ihe stamp honors Booker T 
Washington, founder of Tuskegee Institute, and is one 
f a group of stamps portraying famous American edu- 


It is brown in color and of ten-cent denomina 


r Booker T. Washington Stamp 


William E. Hill 


FORMER URBAN LEAGUE WORKER HEADS 
PITTSBURGH LOW-RENT HOUSING UNIT 

William E. Hill of Pittsburgh has been named man- 
ager of the Bedford Dwellings Housing Project of that 
city. Mr. Hill for two years was an administrative assist- 
ant in the Department of Labor and Industry of the 
State Before that time he was Industrial Secretary of 
the Urban League of Pittsburgh 

* * * 

INTERRACIAL CONFERENCE HELD AT 
BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE 

The Florida Intercollegiate Interracial Conference held 
its sixth annual meeting on March 22, at Bethune-Cook- 
man College. Among the questions discussed were, “What 
shall we teach our youth about race? Religion? Patriot- 
ism? The political-economic order?” One session was 
devoted to the topic, “What can college students, Negro 
and white, do for better race relations in Florida?’ Six 


colleges participated in the Conference 
* + * 


CENSUS VALUABLE TO SOUTHERN NEGRO, 
SAYS TUSKEGEE PRESIDENT 

Colored persons throughout the Southern states should 
take particular interest in making the 1940 Census, which 
will start April 1, as accurate and complete as possible, 
Dr. Frederick D. Patterson, president of Tuskegee In- 
stitute, believes 

‘When this Census is finished, certain sections of it 
will constitute the most complete survey of the resources 
and the needs of the Southern Negro—urban and rural 

ever made,” Dr. Patterson said in a recent interview 

“An intelligent approach to improving the miserable 
conditions under which Negroes all too frequently work, 
receive their education, and live, must be based on facts 


such as will be revealed in this Census.” 
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New Books on Our Bookshelf 


The Story of White Tenant Mothers 
MOTHERS OF THE SOUTH. By Margaret Jarmar 


Hagood. Chapel Hill: University of North Caro 
ina Press. $2.00. 
ERE is an intimate picture of a group of white farn 
tenant mothers: how they live as wives, child bear- 
ers, housekeepers, field workers, and members of th: 
community. The weakness of the study is its strength, 
namely, that the number of cases is statistically small 
and limited to the upper Piedmont region, but under- 
stood and appreciated in their total life situation. This 
is not a study of all the farm tenant women in the 
South, it is rather the study of all the life of a few 
representative tenant mothers. As you read these pages 
you see small girls grow into young womanhood, courted 
married, weakened from much child bearing, pestered 
with middle-life worries, and heavy with old age 

Introductory to the main part of the book, entitled 
“Mothers,” are fairly good chapters on the single cast 
crop system, decline of cotton, the agricultural ladder, 
and the modification of the old pattern brought about 
by soil erosion, migration, and crop control. The final 
chapters are devoted to finding answers, and to the plac 
of the Piedmont tenant mothers in the larger Souther: 
group. 

For those who would understand the rural South this 
book is needed. It supplements vitally the other exce 
lent studies which have been brought out by the Insti- 
tute for Research in Social Science. The author, Mr 
Hagood, is still at Chapel Hill, now prominently identi- 
fied with the excellent public birth control progran 
being launched in North Carolina. 

This good little volume on white tenant mothers 
emphasizes the need for a companion study of Negr 
tenant mothers. Let us hope that one of these days Dr 
Odum and Mrs. Hagood will come across a Negro wo- 
man scholar who would be pleased to collaborate with 
them on such an assignment. 

ARTHUR RAPER 


Requiem for John Henry 


JOHN HENRY. Play by Roark Bradford. Producec 
with music by Jacques Wolfe and Sets by Alber 
Johnson. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


pROARK BRADFORD'S play, John Henry, which 

died after several fitful starts, is available in book 
form for those who did not see the play and for thos 
who, having seen the play, are still wondering what was 
happening on the stage. Both groups of readers, espe- 
cially those among them who know and love the John 
Henry legend, will be even more bewildered by the book 
than by the stage production, for in the theatre there 
was the anticipation of hearing Paul Robeson and thers 
was the expectation that with each new, brilliantl: 
lighted and lushly painted scene something like a plav 
would begin to emerge. But, in the comfort and silence 
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fastudy what magic there was in the theatre 

Many may feel that it might have been better to 
hidden the text of John Henry away in the closet 
other skeletons. There may even be me few whe 
wish that Sam Byrd had contented himself with ar: 
leading actors in the 
ns of the Johr Hens 


ng a concert at which the 
might have sung a few vers 
and that Mr. Bradford iter 
getting the Old Testamer 1 ) the stag Ey 
might then have been considerably happ1 

As it stands, John Her is ynthesis of 
ormiless as plays go, tuncless as musical con 
nd humorless as revues « Yet, though 

all of them, John Henry belongs to 
theatrical forms. What development thet 
play is stopped every few moments for a 
f the many characters or for a mass moveme 
chorus. Yet this is 

After Aur 

hines on Old . 

her, giving 
lds ub a 


t Dinah begin 


rdantly as the 


which drops suddenly a ld Aun 


imnagi 

ally to full ne he stage directions 
Henry, who has been tryir to understand the 
s mystified, and he exits, shaking his head in confu 
The confusion is 1 onfined to John Henry t 
play's refuge 

Although the pu hed version is several part 
lars different from the stage version, it shows clk 
why the play could ot have been a success The ] 
Henrv legend is a virile, vibrant, many-faceted « 
s as real as the men and women who, in barrel- 
and in railroad camps and on docks have sung its stanzas 
to the strumming of guitars for many years long pa 
As handled here, however, the legend becomes a pa 
fog-bound compound of many Negro folk themes 
of some which are neither Negro nor folk. The Johr 
Henry legend is a glorification of the prowess of the 
Negro worker: the Bradford version is a treatise on the 
promiscuousness of the Negro, with John Henry as 
dungareed Casanova, tricked finally by a faithless Juli 
Ann 

In most versions of the legend John Henry is a 
road man; here, except for one railroading scen: 

cotton roller; in most versions, John Henry's 
woman is faithful until death, until she too dies wit! 
hammer in her hand. Here, Julie Ann goes off with 
Sam, who, in scene after scene, is John Henry's nem 
While much of the play is to be taken symbolically, the 
symbolism is often mixed. Sam is John Henry's oppor 
in the cotton rolling scenes; it is he who wins Julie Ann 
and he operates the steam winch that finally conquers 
John Henry. In the Poor Selma scene, however, he be- 
comes Bad Stacker Lee, who is defeated by John Henry. 
Moreover, Blind Lemon, named for a famous blues 


singer, appears in each scene, regardless of plausibility, 

















cA SPECIAL ©FFER 


to help you obtain a copy of 
the year’s most-talked-about 


novel of Negro life. 


ative Son 


By RICHARD WRIGHT 


A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection 
Published by HARPER & BROS. 


Richard Wright 


WHAT THE CRITICS SAY: 
Because the editors of OPPORTUNITY, A 
ae nearly nig mpeg can be, © te The Journal of Negro Life, feel that NATIVE SON 
Grapes of Wrath of 1940." mS is a book that each of our subscribers will want 
- ¥. Dee Semen to read and own, we are making this special 
combination offer: 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 
Newsuee) Regular yearly subscription price $1.50 
NATIVE SON, by Richard Wright 

Native Son is an enormously stirring novel Regular price $2.50 
a story to trouble midnight and the noon’s 


repose and to haunt the imagination Total $4.00 
N. Y. Times 
COMBINATION BARGAIN PRICE: $3.00 


“For all its murder-mystery suspense, it Is no Take advantage of this liberal offer by 
more simply a crime story than was Crime and clipping and mailing the coupon below, 


punishment.” NOW! 
Time Magazine ‘Zz —_——S—— ee a a a ee ail 


‘It does for the Negro what Theodore SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
Dreiser's American Tragedy did for the bewil- OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


dered, inarticulate American white.” 1133 Broadway 
The Neu Torker New York City 
Enclosed find $3.00, for one year's }"™™ 
. . . enewa 
It is certainly a performance of great talent subscription to OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro 
powerful, disturbing, unquestionably authen- Life, and one copy of Richard Wright's NATIVE 
” Th l Monthi oon 
» Stents Seay OR: NATIVE SON alon $2.50 


Native Son is a novel of tremendous power 


and beauty.” 


“This powerful and sensational book is cer- “ 

, s Name 
tainly the finest novel yet written by an Ameri- 
can Negro.” Address 


Book of the Month Club News P 
ity 























and, along with an ubiquitous chorus, provides th: 


W TY! a Py ‘ cal background and atmosphere for most of the 
HO ARD UNIV ERSITY And the b os, whether he be mate of a steamboat « 
‘ WASHINGTON, D. -. man of a railroad gang, is always the same man 
Chartered by Act of Congress March 2, 1867 this device may have been intended to hold th 
72nd Year of Service Began September 26, 1939 
it succeeds in doing is to mak 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL an Ge eattes conbl tone Ges 
jamaging feature of the play, « 





episodes together and give meaning to the 


IN SCOPE AND INFLUENCE ean 


APPLICATIONS NOW BEING RECEIVED its very monotonous and tune-lacking music, it 
FOR SCHOOL YEAR 1939-40 yuec. It is vaguely rhythmic, but it is not poet 


e it convincing falls short of being 


ecessarily rough and crude, 
10,564 Graduates from All Departments of | 
the University. Nine Schools and Colleges: 
College of Liberal Arts; School of Engi- cee a nee a iad deel 
neering and Architecture; School of ees 0 aude sites Gait, call 0 ttt 
Music; Graduate School; School of Reli- | rough 
gion ; School of Law; College of Medicine ; And I kn 

College of Dentistry and College of So stand 

Pharmacy. canwe oe 6 
6 
For Announcements of the Several Scheols and 


Colleges, and for Applications for Permit to 
Register, Address 


THE REGISTRAR 
Howard University 
Ww ASHINGT ON, D. C. 


Stand back, Selma, and stand back all 














XAVIER UNIVERSITY 


New Orleans, La. 
A Co-Educational Institution 


The University includes 
College of Liberal Arts 
College of Pharmacy 
The School of Education 
The Pre-Medical School 
The School of Social Service 

For further information address: 


THE REGISTRAR _ 
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conducted by 
The Sisters of the Blessed ' 
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WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY ‘es \ attractively printed pamphlet is publis! 
WILBERFORCE, OHIO by the Dunbar Community League, 643 Us 
FOUNDED 1856 Street, Springfield, Mass., of which the editor, D 
DECREE COURSES OFFERED IN THE ee te amaritien retary. For many years he © 
FOLLOWING FIELDS: pig rare clita Wind tie tal 
Liberal Arts and Science — High School Teacher pastor of St. John’s Congregationa : eee ne ins 
Training — Elementary Teacher Training — | tional activities of which placed him in a strat 
Commerce — Health and Physical Education — | - : 
Vocational Education — Home Economics — position to know at first hand the social and econo 
Agriculture — Music. conditions prevailing among the Negro community of 
SENIOR RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING UNIT 
Accredited by North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
For Information, Write THE REGISTRAR 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 
Wilberforce, Ohio . 


his city. He is nationally known and is a Trustee 
Fisk University. 

Experienced and highly trained investigators are 
sponsible for the survey, which was undertaken und 
Dr. DeBerry’s direction. They carefully sifted the ma- 


terial made available to them bv city government official! 























ers. The result is an analysis of which a university 


vent of sociology might well be proud 


Morris Brown College 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


(Auspices of A. M. E. Church) 
and 964 children. These figures represent a de- LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
numbers since 1921, just after the post-War | Courses leading to 
, 069 BACHELOR OF ARTS 
, BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
intries Rated by Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Member of Association of 
jloyment statistics for this population were as fol. American Colleges. 
1.138 Negroes were gainfully employed ; 781 were ems 
oe =f For Further information, write to: 
d 357 were women. Of the entire number /) per- 


either common laborers or domestics or W. A. FOUNTAIN, JR.., | President _ 


The proportion of men thus employed was 


appropriate to present here several facts disclosed 
pamphlet. On January 1, 1940 there were 2,867 
in Springfield, of whom 868 were men, 1,015 


_when the total number of Negroes was 


id Negroes hail from %32 States and cight for 








while that of the women was 80.2 percent.” ——— 


1, 1940, there were 194 employable men THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


unemployed | | Montgomery, Alabama 


ngfield Negroes support twelve church organiza- | A STATE INSTITUTION FOR THE TRAINING 
he total membership of which is 2,164 The OF TEACHERS 
let, at this point, correctly observes: “Because of 


Secondar Elementar Nurse-Kindergarten 
iliar social and industrial plight of the Negro y y g 


maltese Established in 1874 Moved to Montgomery 1887 
* Began Junior College in 1920 
Bezan Senior College in 1929 
ae Branch Summer Since 1927 
ial life All-Year Branch at Mobile Since 1936 
Operates on the Quarter System 


i racial entity in the merican body 
of their native spiritual endowment, the 


has filled what, with 


in th 
Purther rmation available through 


H. Counce = Trenholm. Preside nt 








MILES MEMORIAL COLLEGE 


serving his BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
Republican Liberal Art lleg Co-educ 
DeBerry ee id ws Me B.S. 














HUNT PRINTING CO. 
na ae Printers to Particular People 
Camp Atwater a st Brookfield, re- 34 WEST 136th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
— . ei Bs ; Near Lenox Avenué Tel. AUdubon 3-3770 
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dit upon the Dun 








WILLIAM HARRISON INSURE AGAINST 
FIRE LOSSES 


New Books Received OUR policies give the finest available protection. 

ry Origins of the Civil War in the United States OUR rates are standard — and too low for any 
Dwight Samal Dumond. Ann Arbor: The Uni- propert owner to be uninsured. 

of Michigan Press. $2.00 


» p pie of Springhcid 


our local agent or write 


n Delivered by Frederick Douglass at the Unveil- B A N K S R S ' 


of the Freedmen’s Monument in Memory of Abra- 


n Lincoln. New York: The Pathway Press. $.25 . FIRE INSURANCE 
atholic Interracial Program. By John LaFarge, S.J COMPANY 


w York: The America Press. $.05 


and Laughter. A Volume of Contemporary Verse | 4 wt >> OS DURHAM, 
J. Farley Ragland. Lawrenceville, Va.: The Bruns- 


k Times-Gazette Press. $1.25 




















NEED MORE MONEY? 


No need to go 
through life wish- 
ing for money ff 
and the things att 
money buys. Get — 
out of the rut, get 
away from the 
drudgery of hard, 
unpleasant, poor- 
paying work. 
LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 
The Mme. C. J. Walker System 


A few short months spent in our well established, 
widely known, better equipped school will give you 
a complete, thorough knowledge of all the arts of 
beauty culture and prepare you to earn an independ- 
ent living. There is a job waiting for you. Graduates 
prepared to take any state board examination. Day 
and evening classes. Special low prices and easy week- 
ly terms. 

Write or call the WALKER SCHOOL nearest you 

for details, free booklet, etc. 


617 INDIANA AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


239 W. 125th S&t., 2337 Market St., 
New York City. St. Louis, Mo. 
47935 South Parkway, 602 Farnsworth St., 
Chicago, Il. Detroit, Mich. 

1306 You &t., N. W., 709 Walnut 8t., 
Washington, D. C. Louisville, Ky. 
1606 Druid Hill Ave., 1824 Paseo Blvd., 
Baltimore, Md. Kansas City, Mo. 
2925 Thomas Ave., 522 Greenwood S&St., 
Dallas, Texas Tulsa, Okla. 
422% E. Sixth St., 3414 Dowling St.., 
Austin, Texas. Houston, Texas 


Cheyney Training School for Teache 
A STATE TEACHERS COLLECE ‘ 
CHEYNEY PENNSYLVANIA 


A Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
offering professional courses as follows: 
1—Elementary Education: 
(Primary, Crades 1-3)... 
2—Elementary Education: 
(intermediate, Crades 4-8) . 
3—Home Economics: 
(Elementary and High School). ..8.S. Degree 
4—Industrial Arts: " 
(Elementary and High School) 8.8. Degree 
TUITION FREE TO RESIDENTS OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Craduation from a standard four-year high schoo! 
required for admission. 
For further information and catalog write to: 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


= Ss 


8.8. Degre 
8.8. Degre 








THE Y. W. C. A. TRADE SCHOOL 


Complete Courses Leading to Diploma or Certificate in 
SECRETARIAL and BUSINESS SCHOOL 

(Registered by New York State Board of Regents) 
DRESSMAKINCG and DESICNING SCHOOL 


Fancy Pressing and Machine Pressing 
Carment Machine Operation 


Millinery, French Flowermaking 


HOUSEHOLD EMPLOYMENT SCHOOL 


«1 


SCHOOL for PRACTICAL NURSES 
(Approved by New York State Department of Education) 
BEAUTY CULTURE SCHOOL 


Qo 


Offered as full-time or part-time day or evening, 
or as short unit courses. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


179 WEST 137th STREET 





























LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MISSOURI 
Founded 1866 
THE COLLEGE—Jefferson City 
Liberal Arts 
Teacher Training 
Mechanic Arts 
Business Administration 
Home Economics 
THE SCHOOL OF LAW—Saint Louis 
For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
Jefferson City, Missouri 











WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 

A State Teachers’ College for the Education 
of Elementary School Teachers, Principals, 
and Supervisors. 

Courses Leading to the Degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education and State Teachers 
Certificate, Class A. 

Efficient Faculty — Ideal Location 
Splendid Equipment 
F. L. ATKINS, President 








For Information address THE REGISTRAR 








TILLOTSON COLLEGE 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 
College of Liberal Arts, Sciences, and Home Economics 
Co-Educational 
Accredited by Southern Association of Colleges. 
Excellent Faculty, Library, and Laboratory Facilities. 
Unusually Reasonable Rates. Beautiful Location. 
MARY E. BRANCH, Pres. WILLIAM H. JONES, Dean 























SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 
A CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor’s degree in Liberal 

Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, Industrial 

Education, Teacher-Training, Music, Commercial 
Education, Physical Education. 





F. G. CLARK, President Baton Rouge, La. 








JOHNSON C. SMITH UNIVERSITY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 
Co-educational Institution 
of High Rating 
2 UNITS 
College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly trained Faculty and 
First Class Equipment 


For information write 
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H. L. McCROREY, President 








